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CHRISTIAN BENEFICENCE AND HUMANITARIANISM. 
BY REV, W. 8. MCKENZIE. 


TuERE is a beneficence that delights to wipe tears of grief from the eyes of the 
afflicted, to give bread to the hungry, garments to the naked, shelter to the houseless, 
. employment to the idle, knowledge to the ignorant, healing to the sick, asylums to the 
crippled and helpless, freedom to the enslaved, hope to the outcast victims of a debauch- 
ing intemperance and licentiousness. And that kind of beneficence deserves encourage- 
ment and commendation. Too many hands and hearts cannot be enlisted in such a ser- 
vice of charity. Upon the various enterprises organized and supported in the interest of 
the neglected and suffering sons and daughters of our race, let all invoke the sympathies of 
men and the benedictions of the Almighty. 

But that alone is only a humanitarian beneficence. It does not necessarily involve a 
Christian principle and a Christian purpose. A natural affection and compassion will orig- 
inate and give shape, direction, and permanency to such deeds of kindness; will demand, 
erect, and endow institutions to supply the wants, abate the evils, and relieve the sufferings 
derived from idleness, pauperism, and crime. But there is a beneficence including the 
whole of humanitarianism, and vastly more, reaching farther, deeper, and higher than the 
most intense and active humanitarianism. It is Christian beneficence, taking up into itself 
all that is generous and noble in natural affection and sympathy, and making all more gen- 
erous, more noble, and more useful. For it aims not only to lift the heavy burdens and to 
smooth the rough path of those whose wants and woes lie within the sphere of the phys- 
ical, but also to send or to carry relief to the deeper and deadlier sufferings of the undying 
souls of men, tainted with sin, burdened with guilt, in imminent peril of sinking to the 
doom of the lost in hell. Humanitarianism becomes Christian beneficence when inbreathed, 
expanded, invigorated, and ennobled by the spirit of Him who sacrificed Himself to save 
that which is lost in the more fearful sense of the word lost, to save not merely the suffer- 
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serving compassion merely, but also meriting and dreading a terrible condemnation as well, 
And such beneficence, Christianized, enlightened, and expanded, does not excuse guilt while 
it pities the guilty, does not solace the accusing conscience with apologies for the soul’s de. 
pravity, but proffers a gracious and sure remedy for the soul’s inveterate malady of sin. 

Much that assumes the name, and claims the attributes, and hopes for the reward of 
Christian beneficence reaches no deeper, rises no higher than humanitarianism. Nor can 
it, until it comes into more intelligent and sympathetic contact with the law and the gos- 
pel. It needs to become Christianized. It needs to take some lessons on sin and guilt 
amid the terrific lightnings and thunders of Sinai, and then to go and be filled with the 
mercy and the grace revealed am‘d the appalling scenes of Calvary. 

Says the author of an admirable discourse that lies before me on the subject of Christian 
giving: “Simple generosity is praiseworthy. A full handed charity that busies itself with 
the relief of the poor and the distressed, is the mark of a great and gentle heart. But that 
wise and discriminating benevolence, that sanctified charity, which gives a cup of cold 
water even in the name of Christ ; which, penetrating beyond the outward conditions, . 
sees the moral and spiritual needs of men and pours itself out to meet them, that compas- 
sion which pities sin, that love which spends itse]f for the spiritual redemption of men, — 
these are the spring-heads of Christian giving, because they are in accordance with the 
spirit and method of Christ Himself. 

“« Fle was very generous ; he gave away a great deal of money.’ Over how many dead 
men has this been said as a gloss to an unchristian character. Did he do any Christian 
giving? Did he ever feed a hungry soul with the bread of life? Did he make a conduit 
of his wealth for the water of salvation to flow through to the thirsty souls of men ? Did 
he ever help a wanderer in his search after God? Did he honor his Maker with his sub- 
stance at all? Christian giving must have Christian objects. It must aim, as Christ did, 
to do good to the souls and the bodies of men, and to their bodies for the sake of their 
souls.”’ 


PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL. 


BY REV. S&S. L. CALDWELL, D. D. 


THE gospel is put in our trust not only to preserve, maintain, defend, but to propagate. 
A defensive policy alone is ruinous. Indeed, the best defense, its surest preservative, is in 
its diffusion ; as it enters new fields, attempts new experiments, accomplishes larger re- 
sults, gains new allies and instruments. Its triumphant answer to unbelief is to be found 
in what it is doing, what it has done, among barbarous and degraded nations. Missions, 
the work and fruit of missions are answering for Christianity, writing its testament on the 
broad spaces of the world, applying it to such renovation and elevation of whole nations 
and races as no other agency attempts. They are landing it alongside every other religion, 
that the nations may try for themselves which is best. They are furnishing the field, 
broad enough, hard enough, to really test its capacity, its divinity. They are putting 
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Christianity to trial on a field as broad as the world, and applying it to humanity in every 
condition. And so they are doing for its evidences what nothing else could. They are 
deciding whether it will bear diffusion. They are proving that by diffusion it does not 
become thinner and weaker, but stronger and richer. 

And we hold it, and are to propagate it, not for its own-sake only ; but for the sake of 
nations and generations, of a world of souls waiting for it from our hands, by our gift. ° 
For we are trustees for them, as well as for the gospel. They will receive it by no acci- 
dent, by no chance or venture of commerce, by no curiosity or effort of their own; in no 
way but by direct gift and instruction from the people appointed of God for this very pur- 
pose. 

And they must receive it as their last and only and certain hope. For the life to come, 
for eternal salvation, they must have it, or the gospel is a fiction, and not necessary for 
anybody. For morals, for their reformation, for social deliverance, for spiritual life, for 
them as for us ; as containing for them all it contained for the old Roman world, to do all 
it has done for New England, all it has done for you who find your peace, comfort, virtue, 
everlasting hope in it ; for the sake of all there is in it, of all they want, they must have 
it, and at our hands. Above all they need and must have it as a gospel, as a divine rem- 
edy for guilty and troubled consciences, as a spiritual security and guarantee for the life to 
come ; as an instrument of social regeneration, because first it goes to the heart of man’s 
moril nature, and changes that. If they do not need it, who does, and why is it in the 
world ? Why should we have it, and not they? Ah, there is only one answer. It is 
that we may have this sublime office, this holy joy of administering this mercy to nations 
who have been trying for ages the dreadful experiment of working out their own salvation, 
and have made an awful failure. 

You are a Christian. ‘Then you have the gospel on yourhands. You cannot get rid of 
it. You have accepted a trust in receiving it, and now you must discharge that trust, and 
reuder your account. You stand between it and great nations waiting for its light. You 
ae trustee for them. You are executor of Christ’s last will and testament. You have 
come under bonds, — such bonds, all the bonds which gratitude, which an unspeakable 
salvation, which immortal hopes can impose. You are a trustee. You might do as you 
will with your own. But for the gospel you must answer to Christ, to the nations who are 
coming to his bar of judgment: to Him from whom you are expecting the decision of your 
everlasting future. As therefore you are allowed of God to be put in trust with the gospel, 
so may you make answer, according to the greatness, the dignity, the sacredness of your 
trust, “not as pleasing men, but God, which trieth our hearts.” 


THE REFLEX INFLUENCE OF MISSIONARY EFFORT. 


BY REV. GRANVILLE 8. ABBOTT. 


Missionary effort comes the nearest to apos- 
tolic zeal and self-sacrifice, of all Christian 
work in the world. Some months since I 
read, at slow pace, John Foster’s masterly 
address on “ The Propagation of the Gospel in 
India,” an address that effectually answers all 


the frigid contempt and irreligious calculation 
of English prelates and dignitaries, against the 
world-wide aggressiveness of the kingdom of 
Christ. The cause of missions is honored by 
the defense of such a man, and still the cause 
is greater than its advocate; is sublimer and 
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more far-reaching in the line of stupendous 
consequences, than the prescience of a Foster, 
a Hall, or a Wayland ever foretold. It were 
indeed an unfertile pen, that could not repro- 
duce the thrilling heroism of missionary life, 
especially in its earliest forthputtings; that 
could not gather up the hundreds of thousands 
of gems, that have been dug out of dark and 
unchristian civilizations, and fashioned by pa- 
tient and painstaking missionary handiwork 
for their setting in the Saviour’s crown; that 
could not find material for powerful appeal in 
the abundant testimonials of the Almighty to 
missionary enterprise. 

But the task is different, after returning 
from the objective glance ; after quitting mis- 
sionary islands and villages, districts and com- 
pounds; after drawing back from partially 
illumined heathenism to lands and homes en- 
lightened by gospel light, to go into one’s self 
for introspection ; for an analysis of the subjec- 
tive benefits of missionary effort upon one’s own 
consciousness and cbaracter. For the difli- 
culty is enhanced by the infrequency, not to 
say unreadiness, of personal inquiry. Of mis- 
sionary prospecting there is no want. Of new 
and untried fields there is always a clamorous 
advocacy. But of missionary meditation; of 
that fixing of missions on the mind, till they 
become warm and vital, and melt into us; of 
that silent brooding over them, till they be- 
come part of our own thinking, it is feared there 
is a lack. It is so easy to be oracular and 
desultory, and so difficult to be reflective, turn- 
ing the vision of the intellect inward upon its 
own actions ; so easy to volunteer suggestions, 
and so difficult to reap — 

“ The harvest of the quiet eye, 
That sleeps, and broods on its own heart.” 


THE REFLEX INFLUENCE OF MISSIONARY 
EFFORT UPON THOSE ENGAGING IN IT IS 
BLESSED. 


I use this adjective designedly, with all its 
Scriptural emphasis and dignity. To be en- 
titled to the blessedness of the divine promise, 
is to share the blessing of those who bless 
Jacob, whom kings shall serve, and to whom 
nations shall bow down. By no other agency, 
however, is this prophecy of blessing carried 
forward to fulfillment, as by missionary ageres- 
sion. The cause of missions is entitled there- 
fore to this patriarchal benediction, “ Blessed 
is he that blesseth thee.” In many passages 
of Scripture we are taught that a reactionary 
blessedness accompanies all benevolent action. 
“ There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth.” 
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“Give, and it shall be given unto you,” 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy.” “ He that watereth others shall be 
watered also himself.” “ He that hath a boun- 
tiful eye shall be blessed.” “ It is more blessed 
to give, than to receive.” Grace is thus meas- 
ured on its divine side: “ For God so loved 
the world.” If there is, however, any reproduc- 
tiveness of sovereign beneficence in this world, 
it appears in the impoverishment and loss of 
missionary life. ‘“ As poor, yet making many 
rich.” ‘To no other cause could the elevated 
enjoyment of a Christlike endeavor be more 
appropriately given, than to the cause of mis- 
sions. For by this cause the Master's spirit 
of self-sacrifice is perpetuated in the eyes of 
all the nations. “ Who, for the joy that was 
set before Him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame.” Mercy therefore “ is twice blessed ; 
it blesses him that gives, and him that takes.” 
For a penny it gives ten thousand pounds; 
for a little tear shed from love to Jesus, a 
whole sea of blessedness ; for life's brief suffer- 
ing, an everlasting weight of glory. The 
world has often thought otherwise, and an old 
poet in Athenzeus says, “ A fool the giver, the 
receiver blest.” But the words of Jesus, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” are 
confirmed by the joy of every impulse of a re- 
deemed soul to serve Jesus. 


THE BLESSED REFLEXIVENESS OF MISSION- 
ARY EFFORT IS FELT IN HUMAN EXPE- 
RIENCE, 


There is a kind of reward of conscience 
about it, that is thoroughly satisfying. For no 
man can do a good deed to another, without 
doing the same to himself. His loving kind- 
ness lives again in .his sweeter and_ holier 
thought. “The soul of blessing shall be made 
fat.” Hence it is that merey and charity and 
large-hearted affection have often bloomed 
above the dusty graves of men of God, long 
after their burial. “They rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” The 
law of love is the law of happiness. It is 
heaven on earth, as Lord Bacon says, to have a 
man’s mind move in charity. There must be 
most of heaven, therefore, where there-is the 
truest and the broadest charity. Centuries 
ago, men were selfish by maxim, by custom; 
but in these last days, men can be selfish only 
as they are defiant of the happier way of life. 
For in selfishness misery is concentrated. 
Thus, it is that selfish prayers are the least en- 
joyable of all petitions. Supplication is winged 
only for lofty flight, as it plumes itself on the 
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inspiration of the missionary prayer, “Thy 
kingdom come.” Only as we emancipate our- 
selves from ourselves and our self-interests, for 
a larger range of thought and of action, do we 
consciously expand and strengthen. We have 
fine sensibilities, but they respond never so 
joyously as when the news is borne to them of 
sinners saved. We have sympathies, but they 
are never so warm as when they hear of the 
conquests of the Church of Christ. We are 
never so healthfully reacted upon as by the re- 
port of a manly or womanly deed. As often 
as we think of the “ Haystack at Williams Col- 
lege,” and of “ Thomas’s ” Bower of Prayer at 
Hamilton, our hearts are filled with richer and 
fuller hallelujahs. Oh! this missionary cause 
lies near to some of the sweetest experiences 
of men and women who have never been hon- 
ored with burial in the deep, or beneath the 
hopia tree; lies near to the affections of many 
of the fathers and mothers in Israel to-day. 
For of all the dear souls in the churches, they 
are the dearest who love this cause. They rank 
the highest in the heavenly calendar. They 
seem to be transfigured in advance for glory. 


THE REFLEX INFLUENCE OF MISSIONARY 
EFFORT IS PROVED TO BE MOST BLESSED 
IN CHURCH HISTORY, 


Many and many a chapter of which illus- 
trates the reactionary influence of this effort, 
in the richer productiveness and greater dif- 
fusiveness of practical Christianity in the ac- 
tivity of the churches enlisted in it. The 
churches that have aided missions abroad have 
developed an unselfishness at home that is de- 
lightful. The home field, as a matter of his- 
tory, has reaped most blessed compensations 
for foreign missionary work. Home evangel- 
ization has been aided by it. The troop of 
colleges that rushed into being after the mis- 
sionary awakening early in the present cen- 
tury, speaks plainly of the impetus the mis- 
sionary cause has given to home education. 
The- charity, however, that talks too freely of 
beginning at home, is quite apt to stop there. 
It surely is not Pentecostal, and is often found 
on measurement to be of microscopic propor- 
tions. Hence by refusing to enlist in mission- 
ary effort, the Anti Mission churches in Mary- 
land, and later, the Six Principle Baptist 
churches in Rhode Island, purchased for them- 
selves a ticket of leave. The former of which 
have paid the penalty of almost complete ex- 
tinction — the Lord having nothing for Chris- 
tians to do who are not missionary in spirit — 
while the small minority of churches, favorable 
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half a century ago to missions, have been mul- 
tiplied in number, in membership, and in ex- 
ternal prosperities. History shows that great 
political and commercial advantages have 
flowed to nations contributing citizens, sub- 
stance, and sympathy to missionary effort ; 
shows that sounder treaties have been agreed 
upon, by reason of the evangelization and en- 
lightenment of the heathen instinct ; shows that 
a truer catholicity and a sweeter piety are de- 
veloped, where the gospel in its primitive sim- 
plicity is carried abroad ; shows to Christendom 
a returning apostolical Christianity. For al- 
ready that spectacle is coming out from behind 
the ages, and the credit of it is largely due to 
the blessed retroaction of missionary effort. 
Church history will thus chronicle it. 


THERE IS IN MISSIONARY EFFORT A LOFTY 
AND REFINED BLESSEDNESS UPON MAN’S 
SOCIAL, BENEVOLENT, AND RELIGIOUS 
AFFECTIONS. 


The heart becomes, by means of it, universal 
in its charities. Before Christ’s advent there 
was some enthusiasm for race, for nation- 
ality, but little for humanity, for man as man, 
regardless of condition. Morality was ethnic, 
rather than social. Society at best was cold- 
hearted, and dispossessed of vitalizing energy. 
Foreigners were despised. Hence Plato “ con- 
gratulates the Athenians -on having shown in 
their relation to Persia, beyond all other 
Greeks, a pure and heart-felt hatred of the 
foreign nature.” Hence the disposition to call 
every other nation barbarian that spoke a 
foreign tongue, or lived on the farther side of 
a mountain or river. Hence the development 
of an approved and an isolated selfishness 
between one race and another. But Christ 
put Jewish prejudice out of sight at Jacob’s 
well. Christ honored Samaritan kindness. 
Christ invited publican, centurion, Roman, and 
Syro-Phenician into the circle of faith. Christ 
shattered terribly the whole fabric of national 
pride. Christ took an inexpressibly loving 
interest in man as man, in man a ruin, yet 
after all a precious ruin. Christ, first of all 
earth’s philosophers, took stock in sinners — 
paying stock where his life comes to them, so 
that two becomes four, so that five becomes ten, 
so that beauty succeeds to unseemliness, and 
glory is evolved from shame. They tell a story 
of an apprentice who brought envious vexation 
upon his master by making a beautiful cathe- 
dral window out of broken glass his master 
had thrown away. But that master was in no 
way surpassed, as Christ surpasses the great 
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who preceded Him in the development of a 
glorified humanity out of the castaway poor 
and sinful and idolatrous of earth. And, as 
if the law of cosmopolitan kindness had not 
been sufficiently honored in his own example, 
He chose the last hour of his intercourse with 
the twelve to lay upon them the burden of 
universal love in its most self-sacrificing mani- 
festation. He gave them a commission that 
has been well called great; a commission 
requiring a devotion to humanity, whose com- 
prehensiveness admits of no exception, and 
whose closeness of attachment furbids all pref- 
erence. This edict of love sounds round the 
earth, and the obedient condition themselves 


for an enlargement of social and benevolent. 


affection that is equal to the circuit thereof. 
The true friend of missions never dies from 
paralysis of spirit. With every welcome to 
his home of the returned missionary, with 
every prayer and contribution for missionaries 
hard at work in the field, with every improve- 
ment of the missionary concert, he consciously 
takes on strength. He feels like another Atlas 
with the world upon his shoulders. The eye 
of the sailor is far-reaching in vision, because 
it has been trained to gaze on the furthermost 
stretches of the horizon; and many a Christian 
might have longer moral vision did he but 
speed his thought, his prayer, and his alms 
further from home. The verb “to love” has an 
imperative mood, and the more it is thus 
declined the wider will be the sweep of Chris- 
tian activity ; the more will one be freed from 
the isolation of a townsman and of a patriot 
into the larger liberty of a man. The virtue 
of citizenship will be honored while yet it is 
subordinated to a higher identification with 
the vaster interests of a common humanity. 
An enlargement of social affection like this is 


a compensation for missionary effort worth 
eking. 


THE MIND ALSO SHARES IN THE BLESSED- 
NESS OF MISSIONARY EFFORT. 


For there is nothing like the cause of 
missions to provide for it, its most praise- 
worthy and inspiring ambition. There 
have been ambitions that have cursed the 
world. Such were the ambitions of Timour 
and Attila. The Alexanders, the Cesars, the 
Napoleons, have had ambitions for empire, and 
millions have died to give them fame. But 
there is a grander ambition than to conquer a 
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continent: an ambition that wears no epaulets; 
that sheathes and unsheathes no sword; that 
tramples none under war-horse hoof; that 
drags none in the train of a victor : a bloodless 
ambition, and yet by no means insignificant, 
nor trivial. It is the mightiest and most dar- 
ing ambition of time, compared with whose 
magnitude the transactions of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo were shapes of air. It is an ambi- 
tion to a battle and to a triumph in battle 
over the neares', the mightiest, the deadliest 
foe of man, Sin; to a conflict with wickedness 
where it has the most venerable antiquity, the 
grossest sensuality, and the basest superstition. 
It is an ambition whose design is hostile to 
everything that is averse to goodness and 
pernicious to human souls; an ambition that is 
pledged to make the most effective warfare 
against moral evil, in the very widest field that 
is open to its enterprise. In conception and 
in expression alike its sublimity is divine. It 
is the grandest ambition of redeemed humanity. 
It provides for the fullest consecration of Chris- 
tian life. It could not be surrendered wirshont 
setting the hands backward on the dial of 
progress twenty centuries; without shutting 
the gates it las opened to the elevation of the 
race; without debasing the missionary nations 
it has by reaction ennobled ; without stultify- 
ing the purest impulses of enlightened hearts. 


THIS AMBITION IS THE NOBLEST PURPOSE 
OF THE CHURCH OF GOD. 


Homer may tell us of Achilles. Poets may 
revel in deeds of chivalry. But all the heroes 
of mythology and of romance are heroes of 
vapor compared with the Careys and the 


Martyns, the Judsons and the Wades, who | 


have fastened their unshrinking inspection 
upon the darkness of heathenism. Would men 
have minds provided with the most command- 
ing motives and inspirations? Would men 
have minds trained to the exercise of a stal- 
wart faith in the Yea and Amen of the divine 
promises ? Would men have minds in pur- 
suit of a lofty and laudable ambition? They 
will not be prohibited from partnership in that 
cause, that aims to conquer the world for 
Christ. For this, as by imperceptible incre- 
ments, continually ennobles and enlarges mind 
and heart. 


“A thousand million lives are his, 
Who carries the world in his sympathies.” 


EDUCATION 


Ir has been truly said that one only of the 
great pagan nations of antiquity has come 
down to our time, and that alone is distin- 
guished by its freedom ‘from the slaughter of 
the innocent and the license of unblushing 
lust under the sanctions of religion. China 
has a history which runs back to the Deluge, 
and to-day her people, though of various races 
and tongues, united under a weak general 
government, and brought into rude contact 
with more powerful and grasping nations, 
cohere as a nation with wonderful tenacity. 
Easily overcome in battles by the superiority 
of Western enginery, the inert and active re- 
sistance inherent in her millions is such that it 
would be impolitic, probably, for any modern 
nation to attempt the task of subjugating and 
governing her. For patient toil and rigid sys- 
tematic economy, the Chinese have not their 
equals in the world. In enterprise and imita- 
tive skill they lead the nations of two conti- 
nents at least. This wonderful people are 
resorting to our shores in myriads, the few for 
an education, the many for a fortune. These 
myriads will be followed quickly by millions. 
On the other hand, we are sending to their 
land hundreds of Christian missionaries, and 
are soon to send thousands. It is highly im- 
portant to understand their character; and to 
do so, we must know something of the educa- 
tional mould in which the national character 
has been cast. Moreover, the 7000 Chinamen 
who are now professed Christians in evangel- 
ical churches will soon become 70,000. Their 
children, and other aspiring youth, are looking 
to us for a Christian education. What, then, 
is the national system of education in China? 
How far may it be wisely adopted in our mis- 
sion schools? And, —if radical changes are 
necessary, what are they ? 

1. The Chinese System. It is well known that 
the book language is not the spoken language 
in any part of China. Moreover, it is written, 
not with an alphabet, but in complex charac- 
ters, each of which represents an idea or word. 
These characters are arbitrary. “The acqui- 
sition of one does not afford a reliable clew to 
the sound, use, or meaning of another” (Doo- 
little’s Social Life, i. p. 62). The number of 
characters is large. Kanghi’s great dictionary 
contains 44,449. Dr. Williams, the highest 


living authority, perhaps, says that the total 
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IN CHINA. 


number of really different characters sanc- 
tioned by good usage does not vary greatly 
from 25,000 (Middle Kingdom, i. p. 466). A 
knowledge of 3,000 or 4,000 is said to be suffi- 
cient for reading almost any single work ; but 
in taking up a new one, additional characters 
must be learned. Thus one may easily pose 
a man well versed in the classics, by asking him 
to read a treatise on mathematics or medicine. 

These thousands of characters have been 
classified according to their “ radicals,” i. e., 
the distinguishing, and generally the prominent 
portion or body of the character. In Kanghi’s 
system, which is usually adopted, there are 
214 of these radicals, each numbering in its 
constituency some hundreds of characters, 
related to each other by the possession of this 
common part, and, to some extent, allied in 
meaning. But with all the helps that can 
possibly be devised, the labor of learning to 
read and write such a language is Herculean. 
The acquisition of this most formidable of lan- 
guages, and the study of the works v-ritten in 
it, constitute the education which is offered to 
the youth of China in their indigenous schools. 
The method pursued is said to be as follows : — 

The boys are first set to pronouncing the 
characters of the trimetrical classic after their 
teacher. They are made to repeat their names 
over and over again without any regard to 
their meaning. After the correct pronuncia- 
tion and intonation is acquired, they must 
commit the whole to memory, so that they can 
“back” it to the teacher’s satisfaction. The 
tedium of this process is alleviated by giving 
to the pupils copies which they learn to imi- 
tate closely with a fine brush in India ink. 
Each character is composed of several strokes, 
some light and some heavy. These must all 
be copied exactly, or the writisg will be unin- 
telligible. This process of bare repetition and 
imitation is usually continued from one to 
three years. Then the same books are re- 
viewed, and the meaning is expounded by the 
teacher and the aid of commentators, and 
carefully committed to memory by the pupil. 
After a time essays, largely made up of quota- 
tions from the classics, are written. In these 
ways from seven to twelve years must be spent, 
it is said, before the youth can read the litera- 
ture of his own country understandingly. Of 
course the poor—the masses of common peo- 
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ple — are debarred from all this culture, such 
as it is. Dr. Knowlton says (The Foreign 
Missionary, p. 205): “Of those even thus 
very defectively educated, constituting the lit- 
erary class, the number is probably not more 
than two per cent. of the adult male popula- 
tion. Of those who can but indifferently read 
and write, there are, perhaps, thirty per cent., 
while the education of females is entirely 
neglected.” But what is the effect of this 
education on the few who do receive it ? 

2. The Defects and Evil Results of this Sys- 
tem. By an education we mean the develop- 
ment and discipline of all the mental faculties, 
the impartation of divine truth, and a knowl- 
edge of the sciences and of foreign tongues. 
But these are not given, or even aimed at, in 
the schools of China. Says Dr. Knowlton 
(p. 204), “It is a misnomer to speak of 
educated or learned Chinese. No Chinaman 
is learned or educated in our sense of these 
terms. No science is taught in their schools. 
Their literary men are as utterly ignorant of 
the natural sciences, of the geography and _his- 
tory of other countries, and of mathematics, 
and are as superstitious as the most uncul- 
tivated classes. . . . Necromancy, astrology, 
and every art of divination, are accredited 
sciences. These, and countless other absurdi- 
ties and superstitions, are entertained as veri- 
ties by the great body of the literati of China.” 
The only process of education known to them 
is the laborious acquisition of the book lan- 
guage; the only culture an acquaintance with 
their classics; the only truth imparted, a few 
lessons of worldly wisdom, all well nigh smoth- 
ered with rubbish and error. Learning to 
read and to construct essays after the approved 
classical model is to the Chinaman a life-work. 
The effect of this long continued memorizing 
must be to contract the mind. The constant 
exercise of the faculty of imitation must tend 
to destroy the power of invention. The form, 
the sound, the inflection, and the meaning of 
all these complicated and arbitrary symbols 
must be associated together and remembered 
in order to read and write intelligibly. The 
scholar must go over each character again and 
again, until he has mastered it and fixed the 
form and meaning in his memory. The eye 
must be trained to detect every line, and the 
minutest shades of every line, in a character. 
The hand must be trained to imitate them 
with mechanical precision. The memory alone 
of all the mental powers is cultivated. It is 
burdened. With every new advance into the 
ancient fields of philosophy, poetry, and history, 
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new burdens must be added to the already in- 
tolerable load. Does not this account for the 
absence of the logical and reasoning faculty 
which is so often remarked by missionaries in 
China? Does it not make them what they 
are everywhere, —a patient, plodding people, 
content with small returns for labor (if they 
cannot get large ones) — excellent imitators, 
but almost destitute of originality? If we 
mistake not, we see in the very mental consti- 
tution of this great, weak people, the effect of 
their peculiar training. We see in the very 
pride and conceit which seems to fill their nar- 
row souls,—in the superiority which they 
affect to everything foreign and new to them, 
the result of the veneration which they have 
been taught to render to their ancient sages 
and their works, and the effect of the heavy 
price which they have paid for induction to 
the mysteries of their system of writing. 

Dr. Knowlton says (p. 205), “ Their memo- 
ries are developed to the neglect and detri- 
ment of their reasoning faculties, while all 
freedom of thought and all originality are dis- 
couraged and precluded.” 

Dr. Williams says, “ The effect of a course 
of study like this, in which the powers of the 
tender mind are not developed by their proper 
nourishment of truthful knowledge, can hardly 
be otherwise than to stunt the genius, and drill 
the faculties of the mind into a slavish adher- 
ence to venerated usage and dictation, making 
the intellects of Chinese students like the trees 
which their gardeners so toilsomely dwarf into 
pots and jars, — plants whose unnaturalness is 
congruous to the insipidity of the'r fruit” 
(Mid. King. i. p. 431). Again he says :— 

“ No better evidence of the effete condition 
of the national mind of China could be de- 
manded, than the toilsome study and childish 
pains bestowed by her scholars upon the mere 
insignia and representations of thought, in- 
stead of turning their attention to independent, 
original investigation, and thus enlarging the 
bounds of knowledge. .... The degree to 
which punning upon the forms, construction, 
and sounds of characters is carried is very 
great, and is only another exemplification of 
the same waste of mind and study” (Mid. 
King. i. p. 475). Again: — 

“In addition to the general inferiority of 
Chinese mind to European in genius and imag- 
ination, it has, moreover, been hampered by a 
language the most tedious and meagre of all 
tongues, and wearied with a literature abound- 
ing in tiresome repetitions and unsatisfactory 
theories” (Mid. King. ii. p. 145). Again: — 
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«“ The mode of education among the Chinese 
is admirably fitted for the ends they propose ; 
namely, of forming the mind to implicit belief 
and reverence for .the precepts of Confucius, 
and obedience to the government which makes 
these precepts the outlines of its actions; but 
it stunts and almost incapacitates the intellect 
for independent thought on other subjects. The 
language itself is an unwieldy vehicle for im- 
parting new truths, either in writing or speak- 
ing, not so much because it is not copious 
enough for all these purposes, but because of 
the additional burden every new character or 
term imposes upon the memory” (Mid. King. 
ii. p. 379). 

The defects of the Chinese system of educa- 
tion are, then, that it puts learning beyend the 
reach of the great majority ; that it imposes 
so great waste of time upon the scholar that 
little is left for the acquisition of really useful 
knowledge ; that it dwarfs and distorts the 
intellect ; and lastly, it is a formidable barrier 
to the reception of Christianity. This Dr. 
Williams clearly maintains in connection with 
the paragraph last quoted. Anything which 
robs the mind of its natural powers is an 
obstacle to Christianity, but here the system of 
education itself is made to fill the place of a 
religion. Confucianism is properly a philoso- 
phy, and yet the philosopher himself is con- 
stantly worshipped by all who affect scholar- 
ship. He taught that the obligations of man 
lie rather in doing his duty to his relatives and 
society, than in worshipping unknown spirits. 
“Not knowing even life,” he said, “ how can 
we know death?” And yet his writings, 
though they do not pretend to throw any 
light upon deity or the future state, are held 
sacred. Nay, more, every scrap of paper that 
has one of their wonderful characters written 
or printed upon it is held sacred, — is piously 
gathered, and burned in the temples. Such a 
system as this must be one of the grand obsta- 
cles to the spread of Christianity, no less than 
all useful knowledge in China, and yet we find 
this very system, shorn indeed of its sacred 
assumptions, and otherwise modified a little, 
adopted in nearly all of the mission schools in 
that land.? 

3. Intrinsic Value of the Classics. But is 
there not much that is valuable and worth 
acquiring in the classical literature of China ? 
This has been often urged as a reason why 

1 The girls’ school founded by Mrs. Bridgman 
in Shanghai is one of several exceptions to this 
remark. Our own denomination is doing very 
little for schools of any kind in China. 
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missionaries and native assistants should spend 
long years in studying them. No doubt famil- 
iarity with the classics would give the Christian 
teacher some importance in the eyes of the 
populace. He would also have greater power 
in overcoming the prejudices and answering 
the objections of the scholastic class. They 
are always, however, the very last to yield to 
the truth, and argument with them, as with 
others, is of very doubtful utility. Then there 
is a kind of polish which such studies always 
give to the mind, but how much of real, sub- 
stantial value is acquired from the study of 
the Chinese classics? We find that the 
Chinese as a people, scholars and all, “ set no 
value on abstract science, apart from some 
obvious and immediate end of wility,” and 
they are even more indifferent to religious 
truth of every kind. As we have already seen, 
the study and constant quotation cf their 
lauded classics may have much to do with this. 

Dr. Legge, of Hong Kong, has now given us 
an English translation of these works, so that all 
may read and judge for themselves of their 
value. Grains of worldly wisdom there are 
here and there. Witticisms there are, and bits 
of philosophy and poetry, and lessons of his- 
tory, but all are scattered through masses of 
rubbish and untruth. Considerable is said 
with regard to the five cardinal virtues, benev- 
olence, righteousness, politeness, wisdom, and 
fidelity ; but, judging from the attainments 
made in virtue by the literati themselves, these 
teachings would seem to be destitute of prac- 
tical power. The world has been slow to dis- 
cover the fact that truth even must be accom- 
panied by divine energy, or it is powerless to 
bless. The spirit of God could not, we may 
suppose, consistently bless a modicum of partial 
truth to those who combine with the worship of 
idols the worship of the man who uttered it. 
Whatever truth they have is surely held in un- 
righteousness, and it is of so little value as 
compared with the treasures of the Bible, that 
most Christian scholars can do better than to 
waste time and energy in search of it. 

Dr. Duff, speaking of Oriental languages and 
literature in general, says, “ In them are to be 
found the crudest elements of science, or the 
most irrational substitutes for it.” Dr. Wil- 
liams, after long study and a careful survey of 
the whole Chinese literature, declares it to be 
“a stupendous monument of human toil, fitly 
compared, so far as it is calculated to instruct 
its readers in useful knowledge, to the Great 
Wall, which can neither protect from enemies, 
nor be of any real use to its makers” (Mid. 
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King. i. p. 585). Dr. Knowlton’s view has 
already been given in another connection. Dr. 
Legge, after long study of the character and 
opinions of Confucius, sums up thus: “I am 
unable to regard him as a great man. He was 
not before his age, though he was above the 
mass of the officers and scholars of his time. 
He threw no new light on any of the ques- 
tions which have a world-wide interest. He 
gave no impulse to religion. He had no sym- 
pathy with progress” (Chinese Classics, i. 
Prolegomena, p. 113). Speaking of the “ Doc- 
trine of the Mean,” he says, “We have the 
same combination which we found in ‘ The 
Great Learning,’ —a combination of the or- 
dinary and the extraordinary, the plain and 
the vague, which is very perplexing to the 
mind, and renders the book unfit for the pur- 
poses of men al and moral discipline ” (Same, p. 
46). Again, he says of the same work, “It is 
antagonistic to Christianity. By and by, when 
Christianity has prevailed in China, men will 
refer to it as a striking proof how their fathers, 
by their wisdom, knew neither God nor them- 
selves” (Same, p. 55). While he maintains 
that the classics in general have been extrava- 
gautly praised, he claims that they have rome 
remarkable passages, and a few precepts that 
are really valuable, especially those which per- 
tain to government. 

We readily grant, of course, that there is 
much that is interesting even to American 
scholars in this ancient literature, and that it 
may be far more interesting to the Chinese 
themselves. It will always be studied, and 
ought, perhaps, to be studied by a few who have 
time anda gift for such studies. What we 
contend against is, that it should be made the 
basis of education, and allowed, to crowd out 
that which is far more valuable and important. 


If it be important to give all students some — 


knowledge of the classics, they can be alpha- 
betized as they are, or even translated into the 
several colloquial dialects, as they have been 
translated into English, and thus brought within 
easy reach of those who have not time to 
study them in the original. 

4. The Old System Rejected without Compro- 
mise. To our view, then, the Chinese system 
of education, if we may style it education, is 
not adapted to the intellectual wants of any 
people, and is unworthy of adoption in mission- 
schools. It may be difficult to get another 
system that the people generally will accept, 
but the native Christians surely will accept a 
better one. If no others should accept it, our 
practice would then accord with our Baptist 
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theory, that the preacher should go before the 
educator. To some a comp:omise may seem 
advisable, but compromises are generally 
dangerous and unsatisfactory to both parties, 
The president of Roberts College at Constan- 
tinople, had to meet difficulties fully equal to 
those which beset the course of education in 
China. There were students of various nation- 
alities, languages, and religions. Many pre- 
dicted that they could not be successfully 
united in one institution. But the solution of 
the problem was simple and effectual. It was 
decided that all must receive daily Christian 
instruction, and that all must study in the 
English language. There was no compromise. 
The college was planted squarely on the basis of 
truth and wisdom at the outset. Hence, with 
eflicient management, it is powerful for good. 
To one who sees grave difficulties in the 
way, and confesses that others may exist of 
which he is ignorant, it seems that the only 
education which Christian missionaries can 
worthily offer to the people of China is one 
that shall be both thoroughly Christian and 
thoroughly in accordance with Western ideas 
of education. The old system, that has been 
handed down from ancient days in China, 
seems to him to be effete, and unworthy of 
adoption, in whole or in part. Comparisons 
are said to be odious, but they ought not to be 
so when made in a kindly spirit for the sake of 
light which cannot be obtained otherwise. 
Any impartial observer could hardly visit the 
mission-schools in India and China without 
observing generally a marked contrast in favor 
of the former. The schools in Japan, though 
of recent formation, appeared to me to be 
superior to those that I saw in China, with one 
or two exceptions. The reason is obvious to a 
stranger. In India, the languages of the peo- 
ple were alphabetic, to begin with. The mis- 
sionaries only had to substitute the study of 
true science for the comparatively worthless 
literature of their ancients, and then teach in 
accordance with their own methods. They 
encountered prejudice for a time, but the fruits 
of the new system were an ample vindication. 
In Japan a people are found eager for Western 
ideas, and the Western sciences are taught by 
foreigners through the Western languages to 
multitudes. Schools of a high order are the 
result. In China, however, these favorable 
circumstances did not exist. The missionaries 
hesitated naturally to introduce sweeping 
changes, and so the old system, with a few 
modifications, prevails in nearly all their schools. 
The study of the interminable character and 
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the inevitable classics appeared to be the prin- 
cipal work in all save a few girls’ schools. In 
one of the schools for training preachers that 
I visited, —a school of high reputation and 
evidently one of the best of its kind, — one prize, 
and only one, had been offered to the young 
men, and that was for the best essay, in the 
classical style, on a subject chosen from the 
classics. The rule of the school was, to devote 
half of the time to the study of the classics, 
and half to the study of the Scriptures and 
Western science in the classical character, mainly. 
Little attention seemed to be given to geog- 
raphy and mathematics, — the fault, perhaps, of 
the native teacher. Of their attainments in 
the Scriptures I could not judge, of course. 
They were said to be goog, but the classics 
certainly appeared to have the first place in the 
minds of the students. This mistake, if it is 
a mistake, is by no means confined to one 
school. It comes from an undue regard to 
heathen prejudices, and an overrating of the 
value of the classics as a means of culture and 
a weapon. “If you don’t like curry, India 
won’t like you,” is a common saying in tropical 
Asia, but Dr. Judson had the assurance to say 
that that same curry is a device of the devil to 
kill missionaries. The idea that those who 
make most of the indigenous literature and 
conform most to the usages and prejudices of 
a heathen people will make the most successful 
missionaries, may have had a like origin, the 
design to destroy the effectiveness of missionary 
efforts. The idea, at least, must be received 
with strict limitations. 

5. The Substitute proposed. What, then, can 
be done? If we undertake to Christianize 
China, we must aceept the necessary results of 
our work. We must be prepared to give the 
people of China a Christian education. No 
nation was ever educated but through its own 
vernacular. The vernacular languages of China 
are the provincial dialects, each spoken by 
millions of people, not the book language. 
As set forth in the article “ Chinese Bibles for 
China,” in the Magazine for February, these 
dialects must be alphabetized with a distinct 
set of marks to indicate the tones. The work 
which needs to be done has been done again 
and again for peoples whose languages were as 
difficult as those of China. It can be done 
again; nay, it has been done already in China 
itself, in Hong Kong, Ningpo, Shanghai, and 
elsewhere. Then the task of years is reduced 
to a few weeks. Education is made possible 
to the poor. The minds of the young need no 
longer be distorted and fed on husks. 
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This demand for an alphabet has been rec- 
ognized by many of the most intelligent 
laborers in China. Only two will be quoted. 
“ As Christian civilization and knowledge ex- 
tend, it seems impossible to avoid the substi- 
tution of an- alphabetic language for so labo- 
rious and unwieldy a vehicle of thought” 
(Mid. King. i. p. 498). Dr. Lobscheid, author 
of a Chinese dictionary, ete., “is fully con- 
vinced that, with the spread of Christianity and 
Western science, the phonetic system [with 
Roman letters, etc.] will supersede the charac- 
ters.” 

The alphabet, of course, is merely a facile 
instrument for introducing truth to the minds 
of the people. The Bible, the great text- 
book of God’s revealed truth, must be trans- 
lated into the dialects, printed with letters, and 
used as a book for study as well as devotion. 
A Christian literature, and text-books in all 
the useful sciences, will follow, and education, 
in the Western sense of that term, will become 
possible. 

Missionaries in China almost unanimously 
disapprove of the teaching of English in mis- 
sion-schools; the reason being, that the pupils 
will not resist the temptation to leave mission 
for commercial or governmeot employ. 
Chinese may be exceptionally worldly and 
self-seeking, but this very fact would show the 
need of a test. The demand for English- 
speaking clerks and interpreters cannot be un- 
limited, nor is secular employment necessarily 
fatal to the Christian life and usefulness of the 
employee. As soon as the demand for this 
class of assistants is tulerably supplied, the fact 
that an alternative course is open to graduates 
will afford a desirable test of their sincerity 
and devotion. Besides, the teaching of Eng- 
lish to a select number, part of the time, would 
afford a strong inducement to pupils to enter 
the mission-schools. 

A limited amount of time might still be 
given to the classics by some of the pupils. 
If more than this were required, it would be 
better probably for the pupil to go to a native 
school. 

I cannot believe that a thoroughly good 
school on the plan suggested would long want 
for pupils even in China; nor can I believe that 
it would be fruitless in conversions. Such a 
school, however, would require hard and 
earnest work on the part of the missionary him- 
self. He must have faith in the education 
which he offers, and in the God of truth. He 
must be himself the soul of his school, animat- 
ing assistants and pupils’ with his own spirit. 
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Good schools do not run themselves, nor will 
native teachers alone achieve success. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT JAPAN. 


On Monday we made a trip by railroad to 
Yeddo. The railroad is well built. Trains 
running every hour, from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., 
are well patronized. The distance is eighteen 
miles. Fare for first-class passengers, $1.12 ; 
second-class, 75 cents; -third-class, 60 cents. 
We had time to visit “Sheba,” the burial place 
of the ancient Tycoons, where are expensive 
temples erected in their honor; the girls’ 
school, under the auspices of the government, 
taught by Mrs. Veeder; the grounds of the old 
Tycoon, all the buildings of which were burned 
by the Mikado’s troops during the late revolu- 
tion; and to take a general view of the city. 

Yeddo is undoubtedly one of the largest 
cities in the world for extent of territory; but 
its population has been greatly overestimated. 
It is now reckoned at from 800,000 to 900,000 
by those who have the best opportunities for 
making a correct estimate. I have no time 
now to give descriptions of temples and other 
places of interest. I will pass to matters that 
are of more importance to you. And, 

First. What is not true in regard to Japan. 

1. It is not true that the edicts against 
Christianity have been revoked. The state- 
ments that reached us in America to that effect 
in May last seemed to be so direct and positive 
that we all sung “halleluia” over them, and 
rejoiced that Japan was entirely open to the 
gospel. It may be quite a letting down to say 
that our peans were premature; but it is im- 
portant above all things to have the truth, and 
the truth is just as I have stated. The edicts 
that were posted up in Yokohama are said to 
have been taken down for a time while the 
Japanese Embassy was in America, but were 
soon after put up again, and are up still; and 
it is very certain that no formal revocation of 
those edicts has been made. 

2. It is not true that the government or any 
high officers of the empire show any present 
intention to tolerate Christianity. On the 
contrary, while they are eager to adopt foreign 
arts and sciences, and are providing for a gen- 
eral system of railroads and telegraphs, they 
are manifestly jealous and suspicious of Chris- 
tianity. 

3. It is not true that the Mikado is making 
a special effort to revive Sintooism, nor that 
he is devising a new religion to which all must 
conform, as was reported by telegraph just be- 
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fore I left home. Some time ago he put forth 
a proclamation to the effect that men would 
fulfill the requirements of duty by (1.) Rey- 
erencing the gods; (2.) Honoring the Mi- 
kado; (3.) Loving their country; (4.) Being 
faithful to the natural relations ; and, (5.) Obey- 
ing the heavenly principles. This may be taken 
as an indication of indifference to all the exist- 
ing forms of -religion, —a sort of recommenda- 
tion of “Broad-Church” ideas in Japanese 
theology, — but it is:certainly not by any means 
the establishment of a new religion. 

4. It is not true that the Mikado has abol- 
ished Buddhism, or set the Buddhist priests to 
work as farmers, under penalty of being im- 
pressed into his army. The priests of Buddh 
were put under ban for a short time, but this 
was soon removed. It is said that the Buddh- 
ists paid a large sum of money to the govern- 
ment, which secured their toleration ; but they 
are not at all in favor. 

Second. On the other hand, what is true. 

1. It is true that the Mikado has completely 
revolutionized the government of Japan, and 
is anxious to introduce foreign arts and sciences, 
and all material improvements. 

2. It is true that a railroad is in successful 
operation from Yeddo to Yokohama, and others 
are being constructed. 

3. It is true that many miles of telegraph 
are already in operation, and other lines are 
soon to be completed. 

4. It is true that on the 11th instant the 
Mikado opened the railroad in person on its 
completion to Yeddo, and appeared to the 
people in Yokohama and other places. This 
is a great step for a monarch who for ages has 
been regarded as divine, and has kept himself 
in inviolable seclusion. 

5. It is true that a church of some twenty 
members? has been organized at Yokohama 
with the knowledge of the government ; that 
government officials have been present at some 
of the services, and no complaint has been 
made, nor any steps taken against the native 
Christians. 

6. It is true that there is a very general de- 
sire for education, which has resulted in the 
establishment of numerous schools, both under 
public and private auspices, and that the edu- 
cators are nearly all Christians, known to be 
such, and not objected to on that account. 

7. It is true that the people are in a transi- 
tion state. This can be seen even in their 
clothing. Many are in full European dress; 


1 Since the above, the church membership has, as 
we learn, been increased to thirty. 
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others have a hat, or a coat, or a pair of shoes, 
adding one garment after another as_ they 
become able. And there can be no doubt 
that a state of mental transition exists which 
may be favorable to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. 

8. It is true that in the school taught by 
Miss Kidder, which is under the patronage of 
the Governor of Yokohama, and in which the 
Governor’s wife is a pupil, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments are committed to 
memory, and the school is daily opened by 
reading a passage from the New Testament, 
which is explained by Miss Kidder. Portions 
of the Bible are also committed to memory, as 
a part of school duties. All this is known to 
the government, and no objection is made. — 
Rev. S. L. Baldwin, in Missionary Advocate. 


“THIS ONE THING I DO.” 


If it be true that there is a deeper apathy 
and a more general unconcern of Christians in 
the work of giving the gospel to the heathen 
than there is in home work, then there is occa- 
sion for special and systematic efforts to awaken 
interest and zeal in foreign missions, and there 
is sufficient reason for maintaining societies and 
auxiliaries for that distinct work. 

If it be true that our Master would have the 
gospel offered to all the inhabitants of the earth 
equally, as his sunlight and rain are given to 
all equally, then He would have us recognize 
this principle of equality, and approach it as 
nearly as we can in our evangelizing efforts. 
Our responsibility for those near us may be 
greater, because we can do more for them per- 
sonally, but the heathen for whom Christ died 
are perishing, not beyond our reach, but 
within the reach of every one of us. Our re- 
sponsibility .for them is measured by the 
urgency of the Master’s command, and the vast 
undevoted resources of his church. 

If it be true that the Baptists of America, in 
the support of their own churches, Sabbath- 
schools, State Conventions, Home Missions, 
Bible Publication and Education Societies, 
Theological Seminaries, Asylums, ete., are doing 
say a hundred times more for the religious wel- 
fare of the forty millions in America than they 
are doing for the salvation of one thousand mil- 
lions of heathen, then the ratio of our expendi- 
tures for the souls of men in our own and 
pagan lands is as twenty-five hundred to one. 
What the ratio would be to the sums squan- 
dered in luxury or selfishly hoarded by the 
professed people of God we need not inquire. 
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If these things be so, while the friends of 
foreign missions would help, and not hinder or 
diminish, any good work at home, surely there 
can be no danger that they will draw too 
heavily on the resources of the churches. Let 
them press on the work by all the means in 
their power. Let them do this one thing, and 
God will bless the churches in the doing of it. 


— 
EDITORIAL SCRAPS. 
POPULATION IN BRITISH BURMAH. 


By the last census the population of the 
principal towns in British Burmah is as fol- 
lows: Rangoon, 93,163; Maulmain, 62,337 ; 
Prome, 23,915; Bassein, 18,753; Akyab, 
16,785; Henthada, 15,174; Tavoy, 14,524. 


MANDELAY TELEGRAPH. 


By the end of last December, it was ex- 
pected that Mandelay, the capital of Burmah 
proper, would be connected by telegraph with 
the lines in British Burmah. 


The King of Burmah has bought two or 
three score of the largest Thingan boats at 
the rate of Rs. 1,000 each, with a view to con- 
structing a huge floating island in his palace 
garden. 


SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 


In the northwestern provinces of India, 
there were, in 1850, 5,008 pupils in 76 govern- 
ment and “aided” schools. This number 
had increased in 1870 to 4,004 schools with 
147,475 scholars, of whom less than 12,000 
were girls. In the normal colleges there 
were 470 students preparing to teach. At the 
same time there were 54,657 pupils in * in- 
digenous ” schools. 


FORTUNES OF ENGLISH BISHOPS. 
A recent writer asserts that nothing has 


brought so great reproach on the Church of 
England as the avarice of her bishops. The 


following extract from Probates of Wills will 


show what fortunes English prelates in Ireland 
alone have left to their families. It is to be 
observed that these amounts include personal 
property merely, not real estate, and are 
largely the fruits of their bishoprics. 

Knox, Bishop of Killaloe, 

Fowler, Archbishop of Dublin, 

Bensford, Archbishop of Tuam, 

Porter, Bishop of Clogher, 

Hawkins of Raphoe, | 

Agar, Archbishop of Cashel, 

Bishop Warburton, 


£100,000 
150,000 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
400,000 
500,000 
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These seven men lived in palaces, and at 
death left their families £1,900,000. 


SHALL WE UNDERTAKE IT ? 


In the Magazine for February (p. 52) Mr. 
Clark, of Assam advocates a mission to the hill 
tribes between Assam and Burmah. The English 
government last year chastised the Looshais, 
the most powerful of those tribes, severely for 
their depredations on the tea-gardens of 
Cachar. The officers connected with the 
Looshai expedition descrike their country as 
magnificent. (Friend of India, Nov. 15, 1872, 
p- 1145.) All speak highly of the personal 
appearance, the agility, and manliness of these 
tribes. They are said to marry late in life, on 
the ground that the children of early mar- 
riages are puny. They are mighty hunters 
but raise much grain. The Kookies also are 
very highly spoken of. Their religious notions 
seem to resemble those of the heathen Karens, 
There can be little doubt that missionary 
efforts among them would be very successful, 
and the present would be a most favorable 
time for commencing such efforts. The difli- 
culty is to find Christian men and women will- 
ing to exile themselves from all English society, 
and able to live continuously in that wild, but 
beautiful country. What higher ambition, what 
happier work than to spend one’s life for the 
salvation of such a tribe, to become the spirit- 
ual father, the saviour of an entire people ! 


MISSIONARY CONFER®NCE. 


A general Missionary Conference, to com- 
prise missionaries of all evangelical societies 
laboring in India, was to be held at Allahabad, 
from Dec. 26, to Jan. 1, 1873. Papers on the 
following subjects were to be read and dis- 
cussed : — 

Preaching to Hindoos ; do, to Mohammedans ; 
Itinerancies ; Higher English education ; Female 
education and zenana work ; Sunday-schools and 
Sunday-school literature ; Principles of Scripture 
translation; Christian vernacular literature ; 
Printing and circulation of tracts ; Colportage ; 
Training of native agents ; Bazaar preaching ; 
State of the native church, and the best means 
of making it self-supporting, self-governing, 
and self-propagating ; Relations of missionaries 
to the native church; Relations of missionaries 
to converts in secular matters; The Christian 
village system; Mode of gathering native 
Christian congregations in South India, and 
receiving unbaptized adherents; Mutual rela- 
tions of Indian churches and the Indian church 
of the future; Progress and prospects of Indian 
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missions; Medical missions; efforts for the 
Mohammedans of Bengal; do. for the educated 


classes; do. for the Brahmo Somaj; do. for 


the Afghans; Hindrances to the spread of the 
gospel; The duty of missionaries with refer- 
ence to the neglected English-speaking popu- 
lation in India; The methods of utilizing 
Christian activity, European and native, lay 
and clerical ; Prayer for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. Historical sketches of several 


missions were also to be presen ed. 


THE SOUTHALS. 


The gospel is making good progress among 
the Southals: 220 have been recently baptized 
by native missionaries who are under local 
support. Seven villages, in whole or in part, 
have recently embraced Christianity. 


Forty mi sionaries (not Baptists) arrived at 
Bombay in November by the Genoa. 


According to the census of 1872, the 
Viceroy of India rules 241 millions of people. 
The empire, however, derives revenue from 
only 186 1-2 millions. The remainder pay 
revenue to tributary nobles. Under the rule 
of England the population is rapidly increas- 


ing: 
AN APPEAL TO BE ANSWERED. 


The missionary Livingstone’s appeal is to be 
answered. At last England will put down the 
horrible slave-trade, which has depopulated 
hundreds of miles square in Eastern Africa, 
with a strong hand. Sir Bartle Frere is at 
the head of the “ Mission.” Whether Zanzi- 
bar becomes English territory in name or not, 
a broad gate-way to Central Africa will be 
opened to missionaries of the cross. 


HINDOO RELIGION. 


The attention of scholars has been much 
drawn to the Veda, and from its perusal some 
have formed too high an opinion altogether of 
the Hindoo religion. The orthodox Hindoos 
generally include in their canon the Tantras 
as well as the Veda, the Puranas, ete. What 
the Tantras teach any one may léarn by re- 
ferring to extracts taken from a Hindoo sum- 
mary and published in the Friend of India 
(Quarterly Series), Vol. IIT. (1823). One who 
has recently read them affirms that “ they are 
inconceivably bad. Driveling nonsense about 
the worship of cats, rats, worms, etc., alternates 
with abominable licentiousness. He who vio- 
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lates the laws of morality and calls it religion 
is termed a vira, or hero; he who lives purely 
is a pasu, or beast. . . . Any respectable reader 
will be filled with unutterable disgust.” The 
writer of the above is J. Murray Mitchell one 
of the most distinguished professors and mental 
scholars in India. 


PROGRESS « F THE NATIONS. 

Persra seems at length resolved on having 
open and easy communication with the outside 
world. Perhaps the great famine, with the 
aggravations which isolation from the world’s 
markets has caused, has stimulated the present 
movement of the Shah in favor of railroads. 
Through a pass in the range of mountains 
separating Teheran from the Caspian Sea, it is 
found possible to survey a railroad line which 
will connect with the Russian steamers on that 
sea, while a Rassian road is already partly 
built from the Caspian to the Black Sea via 
Tiflis. This great route, with the Euphrates 
Railroad, connecting the Mediterranean with 
the Persian Gulf, should go far to “ prepare a 
highway,” and make straight paths for the 
gospel in the East. 

Japan, which, twenty-five years ago, would 
have rejoiced in the wreck of any foreign 
vessel approaching her coast, has now lined 
that coast with light-houses and beacons for the 
protection of the marine of all lands. 

It is a significant fact that the rulers of the 
three great heathen powers, which lie opposite 
tous across the Pacific, are all governed by 
youthful sovereigns —men who have no old 
and stiffened ideas of the past to unlearn, and 
who, with flexible characters and comparative 
freedom from prejudice, will the more readily 
enter into the full tide of modern progress. 
The Mikado of Japan is twenty-three years of 
age, and his desire for the advancement of his 
empire is well known. 

The King of Siam is about the same age ; 
and, having been brought in his boyhood under 
foreign and partially Christian training, -he 
very naturally lays aside many superstitions of 
his predecessors, forbids the servile prostrations 
of his ministers, disclaims all attributes of deity, 
puts on the Frank dress, makes a visit to 
British India, and seems every way desirous of 
placing his kingdom in full sympathy with 
civilization. 

The young Emperor of China, recently 
married, and raised to his full imperial power, 
is not yet seventeen, and has not yet indicated 
his policy; but, with ripening years and the 
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example of neighboring nations, he will, doubt- 
less, decide for progress. — Foreign Missionary 
(Presbyterian), 


THE INFLUENCE OF INCONSISTENT CHRIS- 
TIANS UPON THE HEATHEN. 


THE missionary of the cross professes to 
bear to heathen nations divine truth —a re- 
ligion that shows its transforming and quick- 
ening powers upon the lives and consciences 
of men. He appeals to its self-evidencing 
fruits. It is purer in its sentiments, nobler in 
its aims, holier in its effects, than any other 
system. This he declares; and, on account 
of what it inculcates, and what it does for man 
for time and eternity, he urges it upon all who 
hear him. But most heatben nations come in 
contact, at first, not with the pure, the up- 
right and good, but generally with the im- 
moral, the profane, and the base, who give the 
heathen their first lessons in Christianity. 
“We will not consent to become Christians, 
lest we should be as bad as they,” said an 
Indian chief to Brainard. The first Prot- 
estant missionaries to India wrote, “ The abom- 
inably wicked life of the Christians has gener- 
ated one of the most obstinate prejudices in 
the native mind against Christianity itself” 
The missionary has enough to do with heathen- 
ism — its debasing and blinding influence upon 
its votaries—without contending with those 
who bear the name of Christ, but who give a 
lie to all his utterances, and neutralize his 
efforts to reach the hearts and minds of the 
people. Many heathen, in time, discriminate 
between the nominal and the real Christian ; 
and yet the preacher is often taunted with the 
wickedness of his countrymen, and the incon- 
sistencies of those who bear the Christian 
name. This frequently happens in India, 
where its inhabitants see some of the noblest 
examples of living faith, and some of the worst 
specimens of humanity from Christian lands. — 
Foreign Missionary. 


HOW IT AFFECTS BUSINESS HABITS. 


THEN what an influence this systematic 
Christian giving will have upon a man’s_busi- 
ness habits! “ My gains,” he says, ‘are God’s 
gains. Iam in close partnership with Christ 
in this matter. Heis the senior member of 
the firm, and I must conduct the business to 
suit Him. If I make one thousand or ten 
thousand or nothing out of this transaction, I 
must do it in a way to please Him. I do not 
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want to put money into his treasury gotten by 
dishonesty. I must do business for Christ and 
with Christ in a strictly Christian way.” If 
a man is going to give to God’s cause, be does 
not wish to steal the offering, or get it by dis- 
honest and underhanded, much less by immoral 
means. The man who has determined to be a 
Christian giver, according to the principles 
already named, could not be tempted to sell 
rum, or keep a gambling hell, or manage a 
theatre for his life work. At the end of this 
year, or at stated periods in it, you will sacredly 
devote an offering, be it small or large, to God. 
That very fact will not allow you to coin your 
gains out of the extorted earninzs of the poor, 
or let the price of blood come into your hands. 
The principle of Christian giving will foster 
and encourage the principle of Christian gain- 
ing. You want to give none but clean money 
to God. 

It is astonishing how this one right principle, 
stationed at the very outgoings of our common 
life, will direct and control the whole life. Let 
selfishness be dethroned and Curistian charity 
be enthroned in the heart and in the life, and 
how surely will everything about that life yield 
to the sway of its gentle sceptre! It lays its 
hand upon our business and eays, Be true. It 
chastens the spirit of avarice; it cuts up covet- 
ousness by the very roots. It checks extrava- 
gance in personal expenditure, tones down a 
too pronounced style of dress and fashionable 
living, and puts up the blessed motto, “ No 
man liveth unto himself,” over every avenue 
of gain or honor, or preferment. It is a means 
of grace. 

FOLLOW YOUR ORDERS. 


‘Ir is recorded that the “Iron Duke ” (Welling- 
ton) was once listening to a young minister gloomily 
complaining of the difficulties of his work in the 
ministry, and of the lack of success, when the Duke, 
looking sternly at him, said, “‘ Young man, follow 
your orders.” We were reminded of the story while 
reading the following paragraph in the Spirit of 
Missions for January, 1873 : — 

“Most things that we attempt are experi- 
mental, and, therefore, fairly open to be accepted 
or condemned by results. If we throw the 
electric cable across the ovean, and time shows 
that it will not bear the friction of the rocks on 
which it rests, or the action of the sea in whose 
depths it lies, it is most natural that we should 
abandon the project. It was doubtful from 
the first; desirable, but not necessarily a duty. 
The trial has gone against us, and we with- 
draw from an enterprise which experience has 
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proved to be beyond our powers. .. . If we 
sink the shaft of a mine in a promising local- 
ity, and “ grow old in getting nothing up” as a 
recompense for our expense and labor, we are 
not justified in continuing our exertions. But 
in all such cases we are but trying experiments 
suggested by our own hopes, impressions, or 
cupidity. We were not told to make the at- 
tempt by any power whose behests we were 
bound to obey, let the the prospects of success 
be what they might. It is quite otherwise 
with this cause. It lies upon us as a duty to 
attempt the world’s recovery for our Master, 
let the difficulties be ever so great, or the en- 
couragements ever so scanty. He to whom 
we owe our own Christianity, with all its hopes 
and blessings, has left it on our souls “to 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” It is a 
matter in which, positively, we have no option, 
Necessity is laid upon us. A thousand or ten 
thousand, failures, could not justify us in draw- 
ing back from the imperative duty. ... It 
is true there is much to make the heart sink, 
and hope falter; but still we have the command 
and the promise, the example of the devoted 
of past ages, and the tokens around us of their 
success.” 


PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 

Tue London correspondent of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, in a recent letter, gives the 
following statement of the present position of 
Protestantism in France. ‘The statement is 
significant and gives promise of the future of 
that country. 

“The Protestants form only about a thirty- 
second of the population, but they are socially 
a select body. They belong for the most part, 
to the class of citizens in easy circumstances. 
They are numerous in the magistracy and in 
the army. A large share of the commerce and 
industry, and almost the whole banking busi- 
ness of the country, is in their hands. In the 
Versailles chamber, notwithstanding its cleri- 
cal character, there are 70 Protestants. A 
number of men belonging to the literary and 
scientific elite of the country, without themselves 
adopting Protestantism, cause their children to 
be brought up in the Protestant church.” 

GERMAN MISSIONS AMONG THE [ROQUOIS. 

THESE were begun by the Moravians about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and con- 
tinued about twenty years. They had a quiet 
and not altogether unsuccessful history, in 
which it is very evident that vital piety was 
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more insisted upon than it was by the two 
other great bodies of missionaries, the Papal 
and English. 

Vast labors were also expended in the prep- 
aration of books for the Indians by David 
Ziesberger, who prepared in the language of 
the Iroquois (which is known as the Mohawk) 
dictionaries, spelling-books, hymns, etc., to an 
incredible extent. It is doubtful indeed if he 
did not even exceed Eliot in his literary work 
for the North American Indians; and he gives 
ample evidence that he considered the Mohawk 
a language far from being poor or meagre. 

LORD LAWRENCE AND THE “LONDON 
TIMES” ON INDIAN MISSIONS. 

Lorp Lawrence, formerly governor-general of 
India, contributes the following article to the Lon- 
don Times of Jan. 4, 1873. The article is worthy 
ofattention. Lord Lawrence has been well known 
as afriend, not only of the English Church missions 
in the East, but also of the missions of other Chris- 
tians, but there is some truth in the extract which 
we give from an editorial of the Times of the same 
date, animadverting on certain points in his lord- 
ship’s letter. 
INDIAN MISSIONS. 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir, — Although I must leave to others who 
are more competent to deal with it, the consid- 
eration in all its aspects of the very complex 
question of missions upon which you have re- 
cently touched in connection with the day of 
prayer, it has so important a bearing upon the 
stability of our Indian Empire that I may be 
pardoned for making a few remarks on the 
subject. 

A mere enumeration of the countries in 
which Church of England missionaries are em- 
ployed would suffice to show that there are no 
grounds for stating that they give up any race 
or region as inaccessible. But, instead of re- 
ferring to Africa, New Zealand, Northwestern 
America, and other fields in which the Church 
of England is laboring, I will restrict myself 
to India, of which I have personal knowledge. 
Those who are disappointed at the results of 
missionary labors in this country must bear in 
mind that the Hindoos, who form the bulk of 
the population, have shown such tenacity to 
their faith that eight centuries of Mohammedan 
rule had left the masses as strongly wedded as 
ever to their system of caste, and to their relig- 
ious belief and rites. In almost all other coun- 
tries the Mohammedans had succeeded in prose- 
lytizing the people whom _ had subjugated, 
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but in India they found a religious system 
which had so moulded every thought and habit 
and custom of the people, that the sword of 
persecution wielded by some of the Delhi 
Emperors, and the temporal advantages offered 
by others, had no effect except upon an insig- 
nificant number of the Hindoos. 

Bearing in mind that general missionary 
effort in India dates from 1813, and that even 
now missionaries are sent for h in such inade- 
quate numbers that, with few exceptions, only 
the large towns and centres have been occu- 
pied (some of them with a single missionary), 
it was scarcely to be expected that in the 
course of sixty years the idols of India would 
be utterly abolished ; the wonder rather is that 
already there are so many unmistakable indi- 
cations that Hindooism is fast losing its hold 
upon the affections of the people. It was 
hardly to be expected that the citadel should 
surrender at the first summons, but there is 
every prospect, by God’s blessing, of its being 
stormed at last; and at this crisis of India’s 
history it is most’ important that the people 
should receive instruction in the saving waite 
of the gospel. 

But you say there is no human enterprise of 
such organization as the missions of the 
Church of England which shows such poor 
results. Is this indeed the case? It is very 
difficult to estimate the effects of moral, and 
still more of spiritual, work. Those of material 
operations are palpable to even superficial ob- 
servation. Not so in the other case. .One 
must look deeply, one must understand the 
people subject to such influences, before it is 
possible to estimate the effects which have been 
produced on their minds and characters. The 
number of actual converts to Christianity in 
India, including Burmah and Ceylon, is not 
insignificant. By the latest returns, which are 
trustworthy, their numbers do not fall much 
short of 300,000. But these numbers do not 
by any means give an adequate estimate of 
the results of missionary labor. There are 
thousands of persons scatiered over India who, 
from the knowledge which they have acquired, 
either directly or indirectly, from the dissemi- 
nation of Christian truth, of Christian princi- 
ples, have lost all belief in Hindooism and Mo- 
hammedanism, and are in their conduct influ- 
enced by higher motives, who yet fear to make 
an open profession of the change in them, lest 
they should be looked on as outcasts and lepers 
by their own people. Such social circum- 
stances must go on influencing converts until 
the time comes when their numbers are suf- 
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ficiently large to enable them to stand forth 
and show their faith, without ruin to their po- 
sition in life. 

You tell us, again, that there ought to be 
many returned missionaries, and even converts, 
who ought not to be ashamed of their position. 
Alas ! but few of the former live to see their 
native land, or at any rate to pass the rem- 
nant of their lives in it, after years of toil 
abroad. But those who know, or have known, 
such men as Lacroix, Dr. Duff, Dr. Wilson, C. 
B. Leupolt and Mr. Smith (both of Benares), 
Edward Stuart, John Barton, Valpy French, 
Joseph Welland, and Robert Clark, and many 
others, whose names for the moment escape my 
memory, within the last twenty years, cannot 
have a doubt that we have earnest and faithful 
Christian missionaries still in our ranks. It 
is only a month ago since we heard of the 
death of one of this class, Dr. William Emslie, 
who for the last seven years had devoted his 
life to the good cause in Cashmere, and whose 
death was caused by the privations and expos- 
ure incident to the discharge of the duties he 
had undertaken in that country. 

I will not deny that we do not see as many 
Christian converts among the natives of India 
as we would wish, but, nevertheless, there are 
such men to be found. The Mahorajah Du- 
leep Sing is, I believe, a true specimen of that 
class in England. Many of your readers will 
recall the sub-assistant surgeon at Delhi (for- 
merly a Hindoo in religion) who, at the out- 
break of the mutiny, gave up his life rather 
than renounce the Christian faith which he 
professed. There are few Englishmen who 
have taken an interest in Indian Missions who 
could not produce many other cases of the 
kind. Men like Lord Napier of Merchistoun, 
Sir Bartle Frere, and others, have borne testi- 
mony to the good fruits of missionary enter- 
prise in India; and in such men as the late 
Bishop Heber, Bishop Cotton, and the present 
Bishop Milman and Bishop Gell, we have had 
and still have clergymen who, both by their 
example and devotion to their duties, have 
advanced the faith which they have preached. 

If we are to wait until the time when all 
the people of England are influenced in their 
lives by Christian principles, before we carry 
on our efforts to convert the inhabitants of 
India, I am afraid we must postpone the enter- 
prise to an indefinite period. But was that 
the principle on which the gospel was first 
preached by the commands of our Lord and 
Saviour? Was that the rule adopted by the 
Apostles and the Primitive Church? Truly, 
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the conduct and character of Englishmen have 
had a mighty influence on missionary enterprise 
in India and elsewhere. No doubt such eon- 
siderations have led many a heathen to reject 
the faith which seemed to him to produce such 
evil fruit. But the greater the baneful effects 
of such examples, the more necessary is it that 
we should apply the gospel as an antidote. 
Apart from the higher interests of religion, it is 
most important, in the interests of the Empire, 
that there should be a special class of men of 
holy lives and disinterested labors living among 
the people, and seeking at all times their best 
good. To increase this class, and also to add 
to the number of qualified teachers among the 
natives themselves, was the object of the day 
of special prayer, and in this object. I heartily 
sympathize. 

In England we too often see good and ear- 
nest men weakening the influence of the power 
of Christian faith by their want of union, and 
by their excessive differences on unimportant 
points of church doctrine and administration. 
This is a stumbling-block in the way of many 
of our own people, as well as among the na- 
tives of India. But such jarring views, for the 
most part, are either not found among the dif- 
ferent classes of Christian missionaries in that 
country, or are studiously kept in the back- 
ground. These missionaries are in the habit 
of meeting in conference from time to time for 
the purpose of mutual counsel, and for the gen- 
eral furtherance of the cause they have at 
heart. Yours faithfully, ©§ LAWRENCE. 


The editor of the Times, in the course of an 
article which we do not accept as a whole, makes 
the following suggestions in reference to the often 
asserted immobility of the Hindoos, and the hope- 
fulness of their conversion. We think the point of 
the editor is worthy of serious consideration. 


“ No Christian at alltrue to his faith, and 
accepting the Book in which it is written, can 
permit himself to doubt that it is possible to con- 
vert all India, in the same sense that England, 
Ireland, and Scotland have been converted. 
Of course that is not to say that all Hindoos 
can be made good Christians; still less that 
they can be brought over to the English variety 
of the faith, or the Irish, or the Scotch. Do 
what we will, the Hindoos will remain Hin- 
doos, and be no more English than they will 
be French, Italian, or German. If we persist 
in the attempt to make them Christians after 
the fashion of the book of Common Prayer and’ 
Thirty-nine Articles, of course we shall be 
continually working against the grain, and at- 
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tempting a work for which neither a divine 
promise nor common sense can be alleged. 
On the other hand, if we take the Christian 
faith as we find it in its earliest and most 
authentic form and practice, it presents no in- 
superable difficulty to any Oriental intellect or 
sentiment. Our faith came from the East; 
and if we are now to admit that it cannot 
return to the East, that is a confession that we 
have made it a Western thing, and overlaid it 
with European accretions. This is not to be 
suffered for an hour. It remains now what it 
was nearly nineteen hundred years ago, and 
there is no reason why all Asia should not be- 
come Christian. All the difficulties are usually 
exaggerated, and Lord Lawrence appears to 
us to fall in with that error. The Hindoo na- 
ture is not so obstinate or so inconvertible but 
that once in a time the population of the whole 
peninsula performed a feat without example in 
this part of the world. After long divisions, 
they all agreed to decide between being Buddh- 
ists or idolaters; they chose the latter, and 
adhered to the choice. 
to ascribe absolute immobility to the Hindoos. 
Some of their castes are old, but none so old as 
their sacred books, and some are quite modern 
and thoroughly fictitious. They are the ranks 
and orders of a religious aristocracy, and 
nothing more. Then there are throughout all 
India many sects and tribes whose religion is 
little else than a pure and simple deism. 
Nothing whatever is to be inferred from the 
failure of the Mohammedans. They ceased to 
convert when they ceased to conquer. The 
sword was their argument, and by that argu- 
ment they were foiled, and arrested in their 
destroying progress. They have converted 
nobody with their Koran, their mosques, and 
their pattern of domestic life. They were no 
more likely to convert the people of India than 
the people on the shores of the Archipelago.” 


JAPAN. 


Some of the secular papers have recently 
published reports of a great reactionary move- 
ment in Japan, but so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, the inspiration of these adverse 
reports has come from the removal of Mr. Mori 
from his position as Chargé d’ Affaires from the 
Government of Japan to our Government in 
Washington. Displeased with his removal, 
some of his American friends have sought to 
create the public impression that bis removal is 
entirely due to a reactionary feeling at home, 
whereas Mr. Mori was removed on the repre- 
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sentations of Mr. Iwakura, and other members 
of the Japanese Embassy to this country, who 
were offended at his pompous assumptions and 
his attempts to dictate to his superiors. Mr. 
Mori was at one time a Christian, but is now an 
infidel, and, to prevent the spread of Chris- 
tianity in his country, is opposed to religious 
toleration in Japan. The gentleman who 
succeeds him belongs to the progressive party, 
and is an open advocate for religious liberty. 
His appointment is the best proof that progress 
in Japan has received no check, but rather a 
new impulse. It was also reported that General 
Capron, the Commissioner of Agriculture, Mr. 
Perkins Smith, Commissioner of Jurisprudence, 
and Professor Northrop, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, had been removed; that, as evidence 
of its bankruptcy, the Japanese Government 
had ordered the suspension of the construction 
of certain men-of-war, and that the embassy 
were detained in Europe for want of funds, 
But nothing of the kind has happened. Messrs. 
Capron and Smith are vigorously at work in 
Japan, and Professor Northrop is busily engaged 
in preparing to leave, on his great mission. 

We look upon the removal of Mr. Mori as a 
most encouraging fact, and especially so as he 
is succeeded by one who can more fully and 
ably represent the sentiments and feelings of 
both countries. The door is still open in 
Japan: itis wide open. Religious toleration has 
been proclaimed throughout the empire. The 
English language is to be taught in the public 
schools thereof, and is to be the language of the 
people. Churches can be built in Yeddo and 
other cities for four fifths less than in this 
country. A fifty thousand dollar church here 
could be built there for ten thousand. Japan 
is the England of the East. It is destined to 
hold the same commercial, political, and religious 
relations to Asia that Great Britain holds to 
Europe. Is the church ‘ready to advance ? 
Who is the noble-hearted layman who will 
found the missions in Japan? Fifty thousand 
dollars will lay a foundation deep and strong, 
on which others could build. “Let no man 
take thy crown.” The call is made; let us heed 
it. “The fields are white for the harvest; ” 
let us reap them !—Missionary Advocate. 

True. — God’s people have a great mission 
to compass. The gospel is to be preached to 
all the world; and all of the disciples are to 
share in the honor of this work. God has 
built his church on such principles as demand 
it; and no church can fulfil its mission, or 
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achieve success at home, by keeping its be- 
nevolent sympathies and activities pent up 
within its own immediate boundaries. Our 
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efforts and our benevolence must be organized 

and worked upon a scale commensurate with 

the gospel ; and that encircles the world. 
Selected. 


MISSIONARY 


BURMAH. 
Mission to the Karens. 


LETTER FROM Mr. BUNKER. 


Under date of Nov. 30, Mr. Bunker gives an account 
of new movements on the part of the ritualists to 
distract the attention of the Karens of the district of 
Toungoo, and continues as follows: — 

Aside from these hindrances, the work never 
looked better, more promising. The heathen are 
moving in every quarter. So many villages have 
built chapels, and are now calling and building, that 
I have lost the reckoning. This part of the work 
is most promising. Iam only disheartened that I 
am so hindered by these enemies of a good work, 
that I cannot devote my time to it, as I ought, and 
want to do. 

However, looking to Jesus for help, I shall work 
to the extent of my strength, and I hope you will 
hasten help to us. If it so happens that Miss East- 
man has gone elsewhere, send another as soon as you 
can, — a strong, earnest, sensible girl, — one who can 
in some measure counteract Mrs. Mason's influence. 
I cannot ask you for more help for my school in 
money, much as I need it; but I want to ask you 
for a “grant of school-books,” from the mission 
press. The Bghais over whom I am placed are 
very poor. But very few of them can buy their 
books. In starting a new school, I have to buy 
everything. When once started, I can continue the 
books from year to year at trifling expense. Tho 
first expense is great. Will not the Executive 
Committee aid me with a grant for school-books, 
enough to set me going? I was very deficient last 
year in this respect. 


PAisston to the Shans, 
LETTER FROM Mr. KELLEY. 


Toungoo, Oct. 12, 1872. —I have to report that 
we have had on the whole quite a pleasant session 
of the Shan school, closing this day. In all about 
25 pupils have attended; but of these only 11 have 
been permanent pupils, five of the others attending 
long enough to make some progress. The school 
has been in session 16 weeks. The cost of it has 
been almost exactly $75. The most encouraging 
fruit has already been mentioned in my former let- 
ters to you; ¢.¢., the baptism of the two older pu- 
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pils. We have great reason to rejoice over them. 
Besides this, the various pupils have made tolerable 
progress in study. Quite a number of them began 
with the alphabet, and of these all who remained 
till the close (with one exception) can read nicely. 
They have committed to memory the catechism, 
besides reading and committing to memory, more 
or less thoroughly, portions of Scripture. The 
more advanced pupils have been studying arithme- 
tic. I have had a small class in Colburn’s Mental 
Arithmetic, translated by Mrs. Cushing, and in her 
introduction to written arithmetic as far as that 
extends. The coming year, when the school again 
comes together, we hope, besides continuing these 
studies, to take up geography and other studies, as 
the books are prepared. 

Of course we value the school mainly as an evan- 
gelizing agency ; but whatever is worth doing is 
worth doing well; and we shall try to make the 
school so valuable educationally, that if possible we 
may secure a steady increase of numbers, and so 
bring more within reach of the truth. 

I think the school has been rather a help to me 
than otherwise, in the acquisition of the language. 
I have kept studying pretty steadily with a view to 
the latter object; sometimes encouraged a little, 
and then again feeling that I was making slow prog- 
ress. I have talked with the Shans who came to 
the house, attempting to make known to them the 
gospel truth. I have visited them in the villages 
very little; chiefly because of the great difficulty of 
getting to the villages in the rainy season, but also 
because I was confined by the school and my daily 
study. In the coming two weeks, before we leave 
here for the convention in Rangoon, I hope to go 
about a little more; and in the coming dry season, 
I desire to spend considerable time in this way. 
My first Sunday preaching service in Shan took 
place the last Sunday of September. I hope to 
continue it regularly, alternating with br. Cushing 
and the native preachers. 


Since the receipt of the above we have the mournful 
news of br. Kelley’s death, notice of which will be found 
on another page of this issue. 


LETTER FROM MR. CusHING. 


Toungoo, Dec. 7, 1872.—It has become a fact 
that the Bishop of Calcutta will occupy this field 
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with an S. P. G. missionary. Already-one has 
been ordered here, and will soon start for this place. 
Can you not senda man to occupy the Burmese 
field here ? Already there are four Burmese church- 
members and some inquirers. One of the latter has 
openly avowed his belief in Jesus Christ, and attends 
chapel regularly. This man was recently, sum- 
moned as a witness in court, and when the Buddhist 
Scriptures were brought to him to take his oath 
upon, he refused to do so, saying that he was a 
Christian. The Christian Scriptures were then 
produced, and he took his oath upon them. This 
certainly was a sign of sincerity, for such a course 
of conduct could not fail to bring ridicule and op- 
position to him. : 

Not only is there thus a nucleus for a Burman 
missionary to begin with, but the field itself is a 
standing call. In all this great Sitang valley there 
is not a single Burman missionary. Shwaygyeen, 
Toungoo, Ningyan, and Yeniéthen, large towns 
with populous districts about them, need laborers. 
Toungoo is the most central of them all, and pre- 
sents the first claims, being the great mart for Bur- 
man and Shan traders from Upper Burmah and 
Shanland. I do not hesitate to say that there is 
no more important unoccupied Burmese field in 
British Burmah. Try to send usaman. Impor- 
tant as is the Irrawaddy valley, give us one man, I 
beg of you, for this great Sitang valley. The gold 
and silver are the Lord’s. Would that you might 
have enough of his treasures to send us a man this 
year. 

To-morrow I baptize a young Shan man. Three 
years ago when I made the journey to Kaingtung, 
he went as a coolie. On that journey he heard 
much of the truth and never forgot it. Last rains 
he came and requested to be admitted to the school, 
and soon informed us that he had made up his mind 
before he came, to ask for baptism. Three months 
and a half ago he preferred his request, but the 
church desired him to wait for awhile. Since then 
the evidences of his conyersion have become 
brighter; and though his parents have thrown 
some hindrances in his way, he is ready to confess 
Christ before men. Our hearts are very grateful to 
God for the tokens of his remembrance. Hard as 
the field is, a few have believed our report, and our 
hearts are rejoiced. 

ASSAM. 


Mission to the Assamese. 
LETTER FROM Dr. Bronson. 


Nowgong, Nov. 29, 1872.— Our dear br. Com- 
fort had enjoyed the privilege of baptizing an inter- 
esting man of the Rabha Cosaree tribe; and now 
while he lies so ill, a band of some 15 or 20 Garos, 
brought to the knowledge of Christ by Joy Sing, one 
of br. Comfort’s teachers, are coming in to Gowahati 
for baptism. Bro. Comfort had looked forward to 
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the occasion with great interest. It is hoped that 
br. Keith may be able to catch a steamer and 
reach Gowahati in season to administer the ordi- 
nance, a telegram having been sent him. So you 
see the electric wire and steam help us out here in 
heathendom! Should you have occasion to speak 
to us by “ the lightning mail,” it would reach Gow- 
ahati in three days! How changed! When I 
came here, in 1836, letters went by slow sailing- 
vessels round the Cape. Many months elapsed 
before replies to our letters could be received. 

The mission school at this station has just closed 
for a six weeks’ vacation. Several of the larger 
boys will, I hope, spend the time usefully in making 
known the gospel to their friends and countrymen. 
There are in the school Assamese, Cosarees, Garos, 
and Mikirs. Taken together they are a very in- 
teresting company ; and what is most interesting of 
all is that so many are Christians; and others who 
have not been baptized are thoughtful, and evidently 
despise the foolish worship of their fathers. You 
will doubtless hear more fully from br. Neighbor, 
under whose special care the school has been carried 
on during the past year. 

With the new month the native preachers and 
colporteurs of the Assamese department will go out 
into the thickly populated villages all around us. 
Their names are Charles Adiram, Bessai, Nendura, 
and Tuni. The old Burman brother spoken of in 
my two previous letters is too infirm to travel far, 
but he has a heart to do and to bear witness for the 
truth as opportunity presents. During the past 
four months I have gone over several portions of 
the Scriptures with them, which will, I trust, the 
befter prepare them for reading and explaining the 
Word of God to their countrymen. I hope soon to 
go out myself into the villages. There is an im- 
mense field for cultivation throughout this beautiful 
valley. Pray'for us that God’s work may break 
out among the Assamese, many of whom acknowl- 
edge the truths that we preach. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. Bronson. 


Nowgong, Nov. 30, 1872.—1 shall always feel 
that the Committee have the first claim for whatever 
I may be able to present to the public. Writing 
letters to weekly papers and to Sunday-schools, and 
to individuals who pay “ specific donations,” is be- 
coming a severe tax upon missionariés. They are 
constrained to do it, because when they go home 
they find a great lack of information in the churches 
on mission work, and consequent lack of interest. 
They obtain pledges of contributions, and they 
must write to the donors all about the scholar or 
the preacher they are supporting. They do this of 
course, feeling that they are really helping on the 
work — keeping up the interest at home which feeds 
the work abroad ; but, as I said, while we feel its 
necessity, we find it no small tax upon us, 
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I sent to Dr. Wayland recently a paper on Pur- 
dah women, to help on the work among the Christian 
women of Pennsylvania. You know they are not 
educated in missionary intelligence as Massachu- 
setts women are, and the work will need many helps 
there. 

I see that in this ‘“‘ woman’s work in missions,” 
as in all other avenues of woman’s work, the supply 
promises to be fully equal to the demand. There 
is also the same danger as we meet in other employ- 
ments recently opened to women; namely, that 
they will be filled with incompetent applicants, and 
thereby the success of the enterprise sadly hindered, 
and almost irreparable injury done to our work in 
many different ways. We must not, of course, be 
too exacting in the way of qualifications ; but really, 
the position of a single woman, in this work, at the 
present time, is such as demands the very strongest 
and the best characters our country can produce. 
I thought I realized this before I left home ; but the 
conviction is still deeper now. The right kind of 
women have a noble field, and can do immense 

good. 

Iwas going to say, that while I am glad there 
are so many women offering themselves for the 
work that is opened for them in India, I am 
deeply distressed to see so few men disposed to go 
into the foreign field, 7. e, I see few or no reports in 
the list of graduates of our institutions, of any who 
are preparing for the work. The work of one man 
at a station cannot be done, though five women 
may be there, any more than the work of one 
woman can be done by five men. The preaching, 
itinerating missionary is yet needed in India. And 
so — Gowahati is in the greatest need of a man to 
take br. Comfort’s place as soon as he can be sent. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. Comrort. 


Gowahati, Dec. 6, 1872. — We have returned to 
Gowahati, and are at our work again. , The first Sab- 
bath after our arrival Mr. Comfort had the pleasure 
of baptizing a man of the Rabha Cosaree caste, who 
-we had every reason to suppose was a converted 
man. Kandura, last cold season, in his touring, 
preached and talked to the people of this man’s vil- 
lage, and when he went away left tracts which the 
man read and by them became convinced of the 
truth of Christianity. He is a farmer by occupa- 
tion, and a man of means; and in the face of op- 
position and persecution seems determined to re- 
main firm in the faith. This seems to be a pecul- 

iarly interesting case, and we are hoping that many 
' more from that village may come out into the glori- 
ous light of the gospel, and declare like this new 
disciple that Christ’s religion is the true one. 

From this side of the Garo country one whole 
village, with but one exception, has given up demon- 
worship, and many are awaiting baptism. Among 
the number are the priest who offered sacrifices for 
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the people, and the chief man of the village, called 
the “ Graun Bura.” Mr. Comfort hopes to be able 
to visit them next month and form them into a 
church. Glorious news also comes to us from Sib- 
sagor. Mr. Clark is reaping a plenteous harvest 
among the Nagas and Chotu Nagpore coolies in the 
tea-gardens out of Sibsagor. 

Mr. Comfort has made an appeal for a new 
family to be sent to Gowahati. Who will come 
and fill our places while we go home, if need be, to 
invigorate our languishing bodies? I believe the 
gathering time is beginning about Gowahati, and 
may the Lord make some young man feel it imper- 
atively his duty to step forward and say, “I will 
goand endeavor to do something for the people 
who die without the knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Christ Jesus.” 

Availing ourselves a few days ago of Mr. Com- 
fort’s boat, Mrs. Scott and myself visited a cele- 
brated shrine on an island in the Brahmaputra 
opposite the station. The place is called Umanond 
—a combination of two words,Uma and anond— 
Uma being one of the names of Doorga, the most 
celebrated goddess in Hindoo mythology, and anond 
meaning joy. The place is devoted to the worship 
of Sira. The idol is in the dark basement of a 
temple, and before it a lamp is always kept burning. 
We were allowed to look at it from a distance, as 
none but priests can descend into the presence of 
the deity. Next we were shown into a large nam. 
ghor where there were also idols, but any one can 
enter there. The general aspect of the place was 
dingy and dilapidated, and the Brahmins in dole- 
ful tones referred to the time of the Assam kings, as 
the days of their prosperity. Indeed, it seems that 
“Ichabod” might be written on the place. And 
may we not hope that this is symbolical of the gen- 
eral decay of Hindooism, and that it may be suc- 
ceeded by that truth whose glory will never depart? 


LETTER FROM Mr. CLARK. 


Sibsagor, Dec. 19, 1872.—I have made a hasty 
trip to the Naga Hills. The preacher to the Nagas, 
Goodhula, and his wife, came down from the hills 
and arrived at Sibsagor, Nov. 8. Nine of the Nagas 
who came down with them were baptized on the 
following Sabbath. Goodhula and wife have again 
gone on the hills to live. I went up with them. 
Sixty men came down to escort us up in safety. 
About midday, Dec. 17, we left Amgooree tea 
garden at the foot of the Deka Haimong Hill. 
That evening we arrived at the Tero, a small river. 
There under large trees we passed the night, sleep- 
ing on the ground. The forests all around abound 
in wild animals, but nothing disturbed us. The 
next morning we crossed the Tero, easily fording 
it; and on the opposite bank was the fresh track of 
a huge tiger. After stopping several times to rest 
our weary limbs, we arrived at the sang, or village, 
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about 12 o’clock on Wednesday. The last half of 
the ascent was very steep, and hard climbing. I 
was much exhausted, though we went up by the 
shortest and easiest route. 

_ On the hill, along the level walk leading to the 
village, I recognized some oak trees ; the first Amer- 
ican forest trees I had seen since leaving my native 
land. I looked upon them with something of the 
pleasure of meeting old acquaintances. The vari- 
ety of oak may be a little different from the Ameri- 
can, but they were genuine oak, with the acorns un- 
derneath. 

After passing through the doors of the outer and 
inner stockade, we entered the village, and soon 
came to the new chapel the Nagas had built without 
any expense to the mission. About us was soon 
gathered a curious crowd; not large, because the 
people are industrious, and not knowing at what 
hour we would come, many of the people, men and 
women, were out of the village at their work. This 
Deka Haimong sang, or village, has a population 
of perhaps 500 or 600, with houses closely huddled 
together, and perched on the crest of a hill estimated 
to be 2,700 feet high. Some of the clouds are below 
and some above, while others envelop the hill as 
they pass along. 

The hardships and perils on the way to these 
hills, of living on the hills, and of going from vil- 
lage to village, are enough to appall any but a relig- 
ious motive. The Christian’s heart no longer sinks 
within him in consideration of these hardships and 
dangers, when he is once on the Haimong Hill and 
looking directly back toward Burmah to the high- 
est mountains, he sees the vast width of the hill 
country, and considers how many hundred miles 
long it is, and that on the Burmese side of these 
highest mountains there must be more hill ranges 
and hill people; that all this country, like the large 
aection in sight, is dotted with villages; when the 
Christian sees also how readily and sincerely these 
hardy mountaineers receive the gospel, and when 
he has been permitted to baptize a number of these 
people, he exclaims with a full and firm heart, ‘ Oh, 
that the Lord would protect my life, and give me 
strength to live and labor many years among these 
people, till these many hills shall be vocal with his 
praise!” Such was the writer’s experience. 

As fruit of Goodhula’s first year's labor among 
these people, there are probably about forty Chris- 
tian converts in the Haimong village. There have 
been baptized twenty-four men; nine at Sibsagor, 
and fifteen on the hill. A number of women are 
doubtless fit subjects for baptism, but for certain 
reasons which will probably soon vanish, their bap- 
tism was postponed. Every night but Saturday 
night there were meetings for relation of experience 
and for prayer. On the Sabbath were baptism, 
preaching, and the Lord’s Supper; and in the even- 
ing a prayer-meeting, at the close of which came in 
some men from another village ; and these strangers, 
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without urging, remained till after midnight, hear- 
ing and talking about this new religion. 

There are forty villages, speaking the same lan- 
guage as that where we were; the largest villages, 
numbering 10,000 inhabitants or so, are not near 
the plain, but back in the mountains. 

As I have observed, the Deka Haimong village 
has built a chapel without expense to the mission ; 
and more, I suppose they are building a missionary’s 
house; and this probably with little or no expense 
to the mission. Of the sixty men who came down 
to take us up safely with our things, the Christian 
men volunteered their services without pay. The 
men not Christian were to have Rs. 14 to pay them 
in part for their trouble and expense. But before I 
left the village the Rs. 14 were returned to me, as a 
donation to the mission. 


EUROPEAN MISSIONS. 


PMission to France. 
FROM MR. CRETIN. 

Lyons, Dec. 30, 1872. — The year 1872 has not 
been fruitful to us at Lyons. Our church has not 
made great progress, and we have little encourage- 
ment from our old members. We have received 3 
new members, and have 4 candidates for baptism. 
The number of our actual members is 18. . 

Our Bible readers are doing good service, and 
the school which is gathered every Sunday in our 
chapel, makes progress. A Christmas festival was 
given to the children of the school at the palace St. 
Pierre. It was magnificent; there were about 400 
children, boys and girls. In two years the church 
has given 124 francs for missions. We are going 
to aid our brethren of St. Etienne a little in paying 
for the chapel which they are to rent. In spite of 
the great poverty of our church, we have still done 
something for our poor. We have distributed in 
Lyons more than 20,000 tracts. My tract on “ Free 
Thought, Catholicism, and True Christianity ” 
has been well received. It makes our sentiments 
known to the public. We have been able to print 
only 3,000 copies of it. We would be obliged to 
have, in order to print an edition of 20,000, 30,000 
copies. I have published an appeal to Protestant 
pedo-baptists, which has been scattered through all 
France, and a little in Belgium and Switzerland. 
In certain regions it has produced a good effect. 
One pedo-baptist, after having read it, decided to 
be baptized, and asked me for 200 copies for distri- 
bution. 

Our principles are constantly becoming better 
known in France, where many Christians no longer 
have their children baptized, or do so only by cour- 
tesy. 


St. Etienne (Loire). — Our work has been more 
prosperous at St. Etienne in 1872, although emigra- 
tion to the United States hurts our church; we 
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lose our members and our hearers. Death has re- Need of a Chapel. — All the members of the little 
moved one member. We have readmitted another. church exclaimed, “ We need a chapel; we will try 
We have received 16 by baptism. for that.” I am sure that this would actually be 

The whole number of members is 28. Our place the best means to use. Many souls are troubled. 
of worship is badly situated, and is becoming too Must we not use all the means possible? We 
small. Our brethren are occupied in choosing one should need probably 8,000 francs. I think it will 
larger and in a more suitable place. Our members be possible for me to raise 3,000 or 4,000 francs. 
have commenced a Sunday-school which promises Will not your society give us the 4,000 or 5,000 
some success. francs which we shall lack ? This chapel will belong 

The church has paid 200 francs for its place of to your society. 
worship and for other expenses, and has also aided = I entreat our honored brethren of the commit- 
its own poor. All this shows that there is some tee to examine this question in the presence of 
zeal and devotion. the Lord. Between this time and next spring it 

Our work is one of faith, patience, and devotion; must be decided what we are todo. We have our 
but with the help of God we shall see the truth tri- hall for worship for sixteen months; just time to 
umph. build. 

Let our brethren in the United States continue | Ourwork in France has not prospered as it ought 
their united prayers and their pecuniary aid. The to have done; but there are some reasons with 
times are important. which we can make you acquainted. ‘Thus, among 

the national church and others, these means have 
been employed almost always. If a religious move- 
‘St. Sauveur, Dec. 27, 1872.—I have never had ™ent appears in any place, quickly they strike 
in any one year so many deaths, and almost all while the iron is hot; and as soon as possible a 
persons from 25 to 35 years of age. Most of them gratuitous teacher is placed there; they build a 
were sick for a long time. I have had the pleasure Chapel, more or less elegant. The proselytes, the 
of receiving from a few friends 330 francs (beside ®¢W Protestants, then feel themselves the equals of 
the 306 francs from the society), to aid our poor the Catholics ; “ You have your church,” they say, 
and afflicted families. As formerly at Corinth, there “We have our chapel and our school.” It is true 
are not many rich among us. that they have not always been free to do this. As 
for us, it has not been so; we have too often been 
obliged to bring our hearers together in a very in- 
convenient place, and it has been continually thrown 
in our face that we had neither chapel nor school. 
I would respectfully submit to our committee -these 
important questions. I know that it may justly be 
urged that much money would be needed; but we 
must not forget that ‘“‘ Who wants the end, must 
want the means.” It is evident that the work at 
sleep, “How is it with your soul, my child?” Denain, for example, has gained 100 per cent. since 
“Oh, father! I have just seen the Lord; He said, there has been a chapel there. Why would it not 
‘Why do you doubt, O ye of little faith? Did I be so elsewhere ? 
not die upon the cross for you?’ He had in his 
hand a white robe for me; and He said, ‘In the 
dark valley I go before my elect; thou art not yet 
come.’” Indeed, this dear sister, who had already 
suffered much, remained until half past ten o’clock, 
when her spirit took its flight to the happy land. 
I like to think that many Catholics will date their 
spiritual birth from what they saw and heard at 
this death-bed. 


LEeTrerR FRoM Mr, LEMAIRE. 


A Triumphant Death.— These numerous cases 
of death have afflicted us, and still there has been 
consolation ; for to some, death has been a real tri- 
umph. Yesterday we carried to her place of rest a 
sister of 26 years, who until her last moment glori- 
fied her Saviour. In the night before her death, 
her father, an eminent Christian, standing near her 
bed, asked her, as she was waking from a sort of 


The Work at Soissons.— The work at Soissons 
remains stationary. Br. Verris lives now near 
La Fere, working with br. Cadoz ; and he can come 
only seldom to Soissons. 

A dear sister near Soissons, — most zealous, most 
devoted, — is about to enter into eternal rest. Her 
disease is of the lungs. When I was there, I could 
not prevent her singing the praises of Jesus, 
I prayed, within three hours and a half, at three although it made her cough and raise blood. She 
different places : at the house, at our hall for wor- commits to the hands of God five children, hoping 
ship (for once too small), and at the cemetery. I that He will give them daily bread. 
proclaimed the gospel to 300 persons, who came to 
the burial. Never have I witnessed such serious- 


ness ; there were very few who did not weep; and me some hope. It is true that Chelles and Soissons 
in spite of the Jong time it was necessary to remain are too distant for me to be able to care for them 
standing, there was no sign of impatience or weari- conveniently. 

ness. This burial engrossed the attention of the 
people of the neighborhood, friends and enemies. 


Prospects. — Chelles and its neighborhood give 


St. Sauveur at the present time gives me some 
hope also; but we need, as I told you above, a 
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chapel. The members of the church and their 
children form, at St. Sauveur and vicinity, a Prot- 
estant population of about a hundred persons. 


Mission ta Germany. 


LETTER FROM A GERMAN BROTHER. 


Ordination ; Lutheran Missionaries. — Bremen. — 
On a recent occasion br. Bolzmann preached 
twice before the church in Bremen, with a joyful 
sense of the divine presence, and then ordained 
br. Bues, who had been preaching to the church 
for fourteen months and was chosen pastor in Jan- 
uary. Other brethren in the vicinity had been in- 
vited to be present, but were providentially hin- 
dered. 

In the evening a young woman was to be bap- 
tized. Four Lutheran missionaries from Nassau, 
who had been studying in a seminary there for two 
years, and were providentially detained there on 
their way to America, were present at both services, 
and at the ordination and baptism. They are ex- 
pecting to study further at St. Louis, and then to 
labor among the German emigrants. The church 
members, with the candidate to be baptized, assem- 
bled at the house of a sister. The Lutheran mis- 
sionaries were also with the sisters who occupied an 
adjoining room, earnestly discussing baptism, and 
particularly maintaining baptismal regeneration, 
and that baptism is essential to salvation. A little 
table with a lamp was set in position. The folding 
doors were opened, and br. Bues spoke on the 
great question, Who shall be saved? His remarks 
were founded on Mark 16: 16, and he showed 
briefly that it is not baptism but faith that saves. 


Baptism in the Weer. — The company then re- 
paired to the Weser. At the usual place of bap- 
tism nearly the entire church were assembled, be- 


sides many strangers. After the ordinance the 
Lutheran missionaries sung as a quartette the 
hymn :— 

Praise ye the Lord, 

The mighty King of glory, 
and all present joined in the chorus. It was the 
calm, still evening, an impressive moment, and the 
broad and quiet river wafted the soft, sweet strains 
far away to the numerous ships, on board which 
all was attention. 


Parting Words. — As we parted, br. Bues said 
to the missionaries, ‘‘ Now you have seen a Scrip- 
tural baptism. You will find German Baptists on 
the Mississippi. Arm yourselves with the truth, 
and it is not impossible that you may yet become 
Baptist missionaries.” - “No, no,” they all ex- 
claimed, “we mean no such thing.” But pointing 
upwards, br. Bues said, at parting, “ God’s ways 
are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as -our 
thoughts.” 
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LETTER FROM MR. ONCKEN. 


New Chapel Dedicated. —The new chapel in 
Seehausen was dedicated on Sabbath, Oct. 27. It 
is a spacious room, and will accommodate from two 
to three hundred hearers. On the day of the dedi- 
cation it was beautifully and tastefully adorned 
with flowers by the sisters. 

Most of the members live in outstations more or 
less remote, so that the morning service was not 
very numerously attended. I preached from Heb. 
13: 8 In the afternoon there was not room 
enough for all who came. I was permitted joyfully 
to testify of Him who Himself testifies, “I am the 
way” (John 14: 6). I was obliged to leave the 
next morning to return to Hamburg; but most of 
the members remained through the day to enjoy 
the love-feast. 


Mr. Altenstein adds to this account the following: — 


_ The joyful feast of dedication of our chapel ended 
too soon. The Lord gave us more than we could 
ask or think, according to the riches of his grace. 
We enjoyed his special presence, and all hearts are 
still full of the rich blessings of the feast. After the 
departure of br. Oncken in the afternoon, the 
love-feast was a blessed occasion. The Lord was in 
the midst of us. Joyful hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving were sung to the glory of his name, with 
interesting addresses. One was by a missionary of 
the Pilgrim Mission of Basle, who was spending a 
few days among us. He gave us a most delightful 
account of his work. But the Lord revealed Him- 
self especially in the prayers for the outpouring of 
the Spirit. Many tears were shed, and some, I 
believe, were awakened to newness of life. 


LETTER FROM Mr. HALSE. 


Conversion of Children. — Varel, Nov. 29, 1872. 
— We have long held special seasons of prayer 
here, and though the attendance has not been large, 
some were always present to besiege the throne of 
grace. But it seemed as if all our labor and pains 
were in vain. The more we prayed, the less inter- 
est seemed to be manifested. Often in my own 
chamber I wrestled with the Lord, and in a special 
manner the dear unconverted children of our mem- 
bers lay with weight upon my heart. 

And He whose name is Wonderful is also won- 
derful in working, as He has lately proved. The 
husband of one of our sisters died, and a young 
woman, standing by his bier, was led to think of the 
solemnity of death and eternity. She became anx- 
ious for her soul. A Christian sister pointed her 
to Christ, and then knelt with her and another 
child and prayed for them, and exhorted them to 
pray for themselves. They did so. At the prayer- 
meeting the same evening all were moved by the 
tears of these anxious ones, and still another young 
girl, fifteen years of age, who was deeply affected, 
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and began likewise to pray. I exhorted them, 
“Children, pray without ceasing.” Just then 
still another, a youth between sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age, the son of church-members, seeing 
his sister and cousin weeping and praying, could 
not forbear ; he became conscious of his lest condi- 
tion and began to pray likewise. Oh that the reader 
could have been present to witness the tears of 
these dear children, and to be refreshed by the ex- 
pressions that came from their overflowing hearts. 
The prayer-meeting continued far into the night. 
We prayed with the children and wrestled with the 
Angel of the Covenant, till one after another found 
peace in the blood of the Lamb. 


Baptized and Received into the Church. — On Sun- 
day, Oct. 21, we had the joy of examining four of 
these children, from fifteen to seventeen years of 
age, before the church, and baptizing them into the 
death of Christ. 

Remember us in your prayers. The Lord isa 
hearer of prayer. 


LETTER FROM MR. LINK. 


Visit to Worms. — After I had attended the re- 
cent Conference at Volmarstein, I visited Luther’s 
old city of Worms, and preached in the evening in 
the house of one of the brethren. The assembly 
was not large, but it was a blessed occasion. And 
when I was told that on the preceding Sabbath 
there were only six persons present in the immense 
Lutheran church, I was the more contented with 
our numbers. The next morning I visited the 
celebrated monument to Luther. It was painful to 
think what power Satan has in this world, while 
the noble and pious spirit of Luther seems to have 
been gradually lost, and in many hundreds of 
thousands not a trace of it remains. 

From Worms I proceeded to Mentz. On the 
Sabbath we enjoyed delightful seasons of worship, 
as also on Monday evening. I doubt not that in 
this stronghold of Popery the Lord will yet gather 
to Himself a people. 


The Jesuits Outwitted. —From Mentz I journeyed 
to Coblentz. We have no place of meeting here, I 


am sorry to say, and through the manceuvering of . 


the Jesuits, householders had been forbidden to 
have preaching in their houses. But some of the 
brethren thought we might at least come together 
and sing. So we had a blessed time together, and 
it was no Quaker meeting. And so the people had 
an opportunity to hear us sing and pray and preach, 
without being called up the next morning before 
the high court. 


Bearing a Cross.—From Coblentz I went to 
Cologne. Here I was honored with the privilege 
of attending a wedding, where most of the brethren 
of the church in Cologne were present. Nothing 
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would do but I and my travelling companion must 
speak. Accordingly my friend commenced with an 
admirable description of the sunny side of married 
life. I felt myself impressed on the other hand to 
present the shady side, showing how, ‘especially 
where the Spirit of God does not seal the union, 
oftentimes the honeymoon is followed by a season 
of bitterness, and one party comes to regard the 
other as the greatest cross in the world. I illus- 
trated it by a narration taken from the “ Life of 
Peter Cartwright,” who once preached in the wilds 
of America from the text, “If any man will follow 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.” In the course of his sermon the 
preacher attempted to show his hearers how they 
ought to bear their cross. Many are impatient of 
the cross allotted to them. They do not take it.up 
and bear it in a proper manner, and hence it is 
always a trial to them. Far better and easier is it 
fora man to take up his cross, however heavy it 
may be, and bear it quietly and patiently, looking 
with faith to the Lord who lays every burden upon 
his children and helps them to bear it. An old 
Irishman, who had the snows of more than sixty 
winters on his head, was among the hearers, with 
his better half, and as the sermon proceeded he was 
very much exercised as to the way and manner in 
which he should bear his cross. Hitherto he had 
dragged it rather than borne it, but now he praised 
God in a serious manner that He had made him 
willing, instead of dragging it, to take it upon his 
shoulders and bear it. 

Soon after the sermon the preacher mounted his 
horse to ride to his afternoon’s appointment. On 
his way through the forest, he ascended a tolerably 
steep hill. He discovered a man before him slowly 
and painfully going up the@ascent with a heavy 
weight on his back. Hastening along, whom should 
he see? Why, the old Irishman, bathed in sweat, 
and carrying his fat old wife on his back. He 
asked him if his wife was lame, or if anything had 
happened to her, that he was carrying her up the 
mountain? Wondering, he replied, “ Are you not 
the preacher who said this forenoon that a man 
must bear his cross? Well, my wife is the greatest 
cross I have under the sun. Hitherto I have dragged 
it, but now I have undertaken to bear it patiently.” 

The preacher shook his head significantly, and 
told him to put down his cross, and then he under- 
took to explain to them both more plainly the 
meaning of the passage. 


From this place, Mr. Link proceeded to Barmen, 
where he makes the following remark on Christian hos- 
pitality. 


Helps to Hospitality. was almost constantly 
tormented with a thought, which I cannot here 
suppress, that poor ministers, especially at a time 
of public meetings, when one guest often comes 
after another for weeks together, must bear a bur- 
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den amounting to hundreds of dollars. For in these 
times hospitality is a very burdensome virtue. I 
wish a piece of good fortune might come to all my 
brethren such as I experienced last year. A brother 
by no means rich in this world’s goods, and often a 
guest of mine, on one of these occasions made to me 
the following very practical proposition: “ Br. 
Link, you ministers are obliged to entertain a great 
many guests, and your income is very small. I 
want to make a proposal to you. Go and buy a 
little pig and send it to me, and when it is fattened 
I will send it back to you.” Not a bad idea, I said 
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to myself. The pig was soon bought, and sent to 
the place desired, and fed and nurtured under the 
name of the missionary pig. Don’t laugh at the 
title, dear reader ; for the pig was in every sense of 
the word a missionary pig, and served the cause of 
missions. The Lord added his blessing ; the ani- 


mal became a thriving pig, and when he was sent 
home dressed, he weighed two hundred pounds. 

Thus the reader sees how the brethren can help 
the ministers bear the burden of hospitality. Many 
can do such a thing if they would, without feeling 
it. “Go thou and do likewise.” 


g@> Bear in mind that the financial year 
of the Missionary Union closes with March, 
and that contributions to the treasury for the 
current year should be forwarded at the earli- 
est possible moment. Do not delay. Let every 
pastor and every church come to our help just 
now. 

We appeal to the friends of missions all 
over our land, to enlarge their offerings to cor- 
respond with the increased demands from the 
foreign field. Brethren, look at the following 
figures, and then ask, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” Receipts from all sources for 
the ten months ending February 1 — $99,720.07, 
leaving $150,279.93 to be raised in February 
and March. Can it be done? No doubt of 
it, if all do their duty. 

IMPpoRTANCE OF Missionary INTELLI- 
GENCE. — Missionary zeal and activity, gener- 
ous giving and earnest praying for the cause of 
missions, depend largely upon the spread of mis- 
sionary intelligence. We cannot expect the 
membership. of our churches to be interested 
in our Foreign Mission efforts and successes if 
they know nothing about our fields of labor, 
our work and workers, our native churches and 
preachers, our plans, purposes, and hopes ; and 
if they are not interested, they can hardly be 
expected to contribute and pray for the evan- 
gelization of pagan nations. Then let those 
who desire to sce a more general awakening of 
missionary zeal seek to promote a wider diffu- 
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This can be 


sion of missionary intelligence. 
done by increasing the number of subscribers to 
those publications issued by the Missionary 
Union. The Macazinx, but $1.00 a year, the 
Macedonian and Helping Hand, but 35 cents, 
furnish, once a month, a large amount of mis- 
sionary matter, original ‘and selected, articles 
from vigorous writers at home, and correspond- 
ence from missionaries on the field, battling 
for Christ against hoary systems of idolatry 
and idolatrous corruption. 

It is most encouraging to see how the list of 
subscribers to our missionary publications is 
increasing. Much depends upon a word from 
the pastors, urging their people not only to 
take, but also to read, these monthly issues 
from the Mission Rooms. Brethren in the 
ministry, you can serve the cause so precious 
to you by increasing the missionary knowledge 
of our churches. 

Wuo Prays ror tHEM?—For whom? 
For Missionary Secretaries and Religious Edi- 
tors. Says one of our returned missionaries, 
and now a laborious pastor in New England, 
in a recent communication: “I often speak of 
you to our church. As you Secretaries have 
no churches to pray for you as churches pray 
for their Pastors, I am trying to impress it 
upon my people to take you upon their hearts. 
Do not Epirors and Secretaries need the 
prayers of the churches? And are they not 
likely to be overlooked ?” 
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Many and hearty thanks, dear brother, for 
the kind, needed, and timely word of cheer and 
encouragement. Yes, Editors and Secretaries 
do, indeed, need the prayers of their brethren 
in Christ. Vast and weighty responsibilities 
rest upon such laborers in the cause of God. 
Divine wisdom and power are required in no 
stinted measure to aid those men, that they 
may carry, without sinking, the burdens imposed 
upon them, and to glorify Him to whom all 
glory is due. Yes, brethren, pray for the 
SEcRETARIES of your Missionary enterprises, 
and for the Eprrors of your religious periodi- 
cals. 


Tue Misstonary Concert. — Pastors and 
brethren, don’t forget or neglect the Mission- 
ary Concert of prayer upon the first Sunday 
evening of the month. Your devoted and la- 
borious brethren and sisters in distant foreign 
fields are struggling against many peculiar and 
formidable obstructions to the progress of the 
gospel. .Health and hope often fail them in 
the terrible battle they are fighting against the 
strongholds of heathenism. They need your spe- 
cial, united, constant, earnest prayers at home. 
Do they not beg you to pray for them? Oh, do 
not turn a deaf ear to their plaintive cry for your 
intercessory pleadings at the throne of grace. 
Hold up their drooping hands, cheer their 
’ discouraged hearts, strengthen their flagging 
purpose, help them on to success by your 
prayers. Then, too, in the Missionary Con- 
cert, missionary intelligence should be commu- 
nicated, names of missionaries designated, fields 
specified, in order to create a deeper, keener, 
and more tangible sympathy with the subjects 
of prayer. Those subjects of prayer are far 
remote, and their very remoteness tends to 
make them unreal, intangible. Bring them 
near, bring them home, into the mind and 
heart of the meeting. Very much depends 
upon the pastor in ‘making those monthly 
meetings attractive, effective, and profitable, 
If his own mind is stored with missionary intel- 
ligence, — and if his mind is not, whose should 
be?—if his own heart is pervaded and 
prompted with a missionary spirit,—and if 
his heart is not, whose should be.? —the peo- 
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ple will come to that meeting, they will listen, 
they will catch the flame, they will pray and 
give. The complaint about the Missionary 
Concert being stupid and unattractive will 
cease. Again will that meeting become a 
power in the church at home, and reach forth 
the arm of its might across oceans and conti- 
nents, imparting vigor to the work and the 
workers in the lands of pagan darkness. 

The first Sunday evening of the month ar- 
rives. You omit the Missionary Concert. 
On that very evening, at that very hour, may- 
hap some brother or sister in the foreign field 
is weary in the hard work, is discouraged with 
the obstructions enccuntered, is worn out 
and sick. Oh, brethren, were you bowed in 
united, earnest, believing prayer on that even- 
ing, at that hour, in your vestry, pleading with 
God for the missionary on a foreign shore, you 
might bring, by your praying, a divine and 
needed succor to that missionary. Will you 
rob any home enterprise or interest by such a 
monthly service? Then rob your home enter- 
prise or interest. We will advocate and com- 
mend the robbery, if robbery it be. But no, 
nothing at home shall suffer detriment by one 
evening meeting once a month to sympathize 
with, and to lend succor to, a cause most sacred 
and precious to Him whose command is, “Go 
ye into all the world.” Are you having a re- 
vival? Are souls being born into the king- 
dom, and added to the church? Then begin 
at once to teach your young converts to go out, 
and beyond their own hearts and hopes, and 
to pray and to give for the conversion of the 
perishing millions of earth’s population. 


Noumericat IncrEAsE AND MISSIONARY 
Power. — We hear and read of revivals being 
prevalent, and of considerable additions, in con- 
sequence, to our churches this winter. In all 
this we rejoice, if the revivals and their fruits 
are genuine, as we hope they are. But one 
question, of no ordinary importance, presses 
itself upon our minds in connection with this 
numerical increase in our churches. That 
question is this: Will these recruits add to the 
missionary power of the churches that are 
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gathering them to their ranks? Such a result, 
from the very nature of things, should follow. 
But, alas, it does not always follow. And why 
not? Are these souls prematurely admitted to 
the fold and fellowship of Christ’s flock ? Have 
they gone into the baptismal waters with a 
spurious hope, to enter upon the mournful ca- 
reer of a spurious profession, and to display, in 
their subsequent deportment, the sad evidences 
that no genuine work of grace was ever ef- 
fected in their hearts? Or does the failure to 
exhibit the missionary spirit of the gospel spring 
from a failure on the part of pastors and 
churches to train their young membership into 
an intelligent, zealous, and active sympathy 
with the missionary enterprises of the day ? 
Every new-born soul brought into the church 
ought to bring with it into that church the 
spirit of Christ’s gospel, which is preéminently 
a missionary spirit. And the young convert, 
the genuine convert, does enter the kingdom 
of grace with that spirit moving upon the most 
secret springs of his heart. Almost the first 
conscious emotion of his soul, the first recog- 
nized evidence of his divine renewal, is a long- 
ing desire for the salvation of men, and the ex- 
tension of his Redeemer’s reign of grace in all 
lands, among all nations. We devoutly hope 
that from the results of the present revivals 
may come forth missionaries and means for 
spreading more rapidly and effectually the glad 
tidings of salvation in lands enveloped in the 
gloomy darkness of heathen ignorance and 
guilt. 


WE gratefully, and humbly, we hope, ac- 
cept the many flattering and encouraging 
words that come to us through the press and in 
private communications, praising and com- 
mending our Missionary publications for the 
year 1873. We are anxious and ambitious to 


continue worthy, if, indeed, we are worthy, of. 


the kind and encouraging notices accorded to 
our efforts in this direction. The task we 
have undertaken, to make our periodicals in- 
structive, attractive, and stimulating, is not an 
easy one with so many other official labors 
continually taxing time and strength. We do 
not expect, and shall not attempt the impracti- 
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cable effort, to gratify the tastes and desires of 
everybody. Fortunate shall we be, if we 
reach the moderate height of our own wishes 
to make our monthly issues acceptable and 
edifying. 

Wortny or Recorp anp IMITATION. — 
A brother in the pastorate writes : “I have read 
the Circular to my church to-day. It was lis- _ 
tened to with .interest, and some signs of a 
favorable response were visible. Our church 
is small, and those we have as members are not 
wealthy. But I am doing what I can to de- 
velop a liberal mind towards the various 
departments of our denominational work at 
home and abroad. 1. We appointed a col- 
lector to gather the voluntary offerings of friends 
for the Misstonary Union. 2. We voted to 
revive the Missionary Concert, which for 
some years has been suspended. 3. We opened 
a subscription for the Missionary Pusiica- 
TIONS.” 

If every pastor would thus work, there 
would soon be a great change for the better in 
the work of Foreign Missions. : 


ACCORDING to the latest returns from the 
Baptist churches in New England, as given in 
the Convention Minutes for 1872, the member- 
ship is 108,260. Massachusetts, 42,757 ; 
Rhode Island, 9,863 ; Vermont, 8,819; Maine, 
19,511 ; Connecticut, 19,182 ; New Hampshire, 
8,138. Now one dollar a year, or two cents a 
week, for Foreign Missions, from each member, 
will give the Missionary Union, from New 
England alone, over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. But there are many members in our 
churches who give their hundreds, and some 
their thousands. If the mites were added to the 
more generous contributions and the numerous 
contributions from the members of our congre- 
gations not in the church, — not a few of whom 
give as largely as professors of religion, — how 
immensely would the sum total be augmented! 
Would not the whole amount required for this 
year to meet the claims upon the Missionary 
Union be obtained in the six New England 
States? There are many of our churches in 
New England, and thousands of our church | 
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membership in this same region of our country, fearful delinquency? Have our brethren in 
that do nothing at all in obedience to the Saviour’s the ministry any part in the guilt of that delin- 
last and solemn injunction to go into all the quency? Are pastors training their churches 
world and preach the gospel to every creature. in accordance with the demand of the Great 
Who is responsible for this wide-spread and ComMrIssIon ? 


DEATH OF REV. E. D. KELLEY. 

On the 28th of January, a telegram from Rangoon announced the death of this estimable 
” young man by drowning, in Shanland, January 1, 1873. We knew that he purposed making 
a tour in the Shan territory, soon after returning from the meeting of the Convention in 
Rangoon, which would occupy him two or three months. A portion of the letter from which 
we derived this information is presented in the preceding pages. The sad sequel is contained 
in the cable dispatch of Mr. Colburn: “Kelley drowned in Shanland, January 1st!” 

Edwin Delmont Kelley was born in North Clarendon, Rutland County, Vt., June 18, 1846. 
During a revival of religion in Weston, Vt., his mind was deeply wrought upon, and he for 
a time indulged a hope in Christ, but he subsequently dated his conversion from July, 1864. 
, He pursued his preparatory course at Rutland Academy with the expectation of entering a 
New England college, but the family having removed to Ann Arbor, Mich., he entered the 
University of Michigan, located at that place. He graduated from this institution in 1866, 
and spent a year or two teaching in Granville, Ohio. Afterwards he entered Newton Theolog- 
ical Institution, from which he graduated after a course of three years, in June, 1871. Previous 
to his graduation he had received an appointment as a missionary to the Shans, sailed from 
New York, October 21, 1871, and reached his field at Toungoo, February 20, 1872. It will 
be seen that Mr. Kelley had been less than a year in actual service. Yet he had so far 
mastered the language as to aid in the school work, and even to preach. His heart burned 
to engage in the work of preaching to the heathen who had never heard the gospel. In 
the letter before referred to, he says, “If we travel through even the nearer Shan states 
we must make a journey of two or three months; and that not. among Christian villages 
whose best is not unfrequently at the teachers’ service, but among the heathen.” Alas, that 
a work undertaken with so clear a view of its difficulties and responsibilities, should have been 
so suddenly cut short ! 

Mr. Kelley was a good scholar, and possessed a remarkable aptness for the acquisition of lan- 
guages. He was also a well-educated theologian, and a devout, earnest Christian. He was 
modest and firm in following his convictions, a man of sound and discriminating views of truth, 
and of much promise as a missionary. His death is a sore trial to our faith, but the Lord has 
done it! May He not mean by this event to rebuke the indifference of so many young men 
in behalf of missions? Who hears in it the call of God to take the place thus made vacant ? 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JANUARY, 1873. 


r, fr. friends, to be expen in miss. wo 
F. Goodwin 5 ; Turner, ch. 20; Rev. 3. Cushing, ‘Toungoo, 
Mrs. M. J. Newton 12; Ea. Machias, ch. 3; 21; Samuel Perham, M.D. 20; 412 19 
Child; Ha. Su 95 00  Fisherville, Ist ch. bal. W. H. Allen tr. 81.02 ; 
Littleton, Mrs. Chickering 3.65; Ea 
Lyndon, G. Keely 1; Waterville, 1st ch., 8.8., Northwood, ch. 6. bo: 7 
on of Bronson, 4 N. H. State Convention J. Prescott tr. Sut- 
Wert 5: ton, ch. 1; Hampton Falls, ch 2; Strat- 
Robinson, 30; , : bid 66 00 ham, ch. 3.17; Great Falls, ch. 10; Meriden, 
nbornton, 2d opkinton, ¢ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $478.58. 10; Franklin, a. 16; 58 67 
Nashua, Ist ch., of wh. 17.36 is fr. S. 8., W. W. ee 
Wheeler tr , tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. 632 08 
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Amt. rec’d fr. Ist ch. C 
credited to donas. but for woe, 
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Miss. Soc. 53 45—478 58 


VERMONT, $56.25. 
Chester, ch. 51.25 ; Burlington, ch. a sister 6; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $2,817.84. 


Roston, Clarendon St. ch., C. D. Gould tr. 514.16; 
Union Temple ch., mon. con. coll. for Mrs. M. B. 
Ingalls’ work, Mandelay, Burmah, 22; Shawmut 
Av. ch., 8. S., a New Year’s offering, for do. 100; 
4th St. ch., mon. con. coll. J. W. Hill tr. 29.82 ; 
Cent. Sq. ch., mon. con. coll. B. L. Crocker tr. 
78.25; South ch., D. M. Mayhew tr. 103.27; 

Cambridge, Josiah Coolidge 50; North Cambridge, 
Rev. J. C. Wightman 8; New England Village, 
J. H. Smith 3); West Stockbridge, Mrs. Betsey 
Pomeroy 5; Salem, J. H. Seaver 5; New Bedford, 
William St. ch., mon. con. coll. L. G. Hewins tr. 
40; Westboro’, ch. J. E. Beeman tr. 70; 

Charlestown, Ist ch., Boardman Miss. Soc. of wh. 
100 is tow. sup. Rev. D. Z. Sakellarios, Athens, 
Greece, John C. Coombs tr. 500; Mrs. Shaw 10; 
Rev. G. W. Gardner, pulpit supply 20; 

Somerville, Ist ch., to be expended in care of Rev. 
J.W. Cushing, Toungoo, Burmah, 63.21; M. A 
C. 25; Waltham, ch., Judson Miss. Soc. for nat. 
pr. care Rev. J. W. Cushing, Toungoo, Burmah, 
A. F. Tilton tr. 33; Auburndale, Mrs. 8. C. Jen- 
nings 5: Groton, Ist ch. 17; Dover, ch. T. Bai- 
ley tr. 6.19; 

Haverhill, Ist ch., Geo. Appleton tr. 300 ; Worces- 
ter, Pleasant St. ch, 8. 8., for sup. of nat. pr. 
among the Shans, G. W. Eames tr. 18; Wareham, 
a friend 5; do 2; Fall River, a lady, per Rev. 
G. W. Gardner 1; Newburyport, ch. J. D. Pike 
tr. 30.70; 

Jamaica Plain, ch., — F. Cutter tr. 547.77; New- 
ton Centre, Rev. C. H. Carpenter, pulpit supply, 
10; Soc. of Miss. Inq. of Newton Theo. Inst. 
A.'J. Chandler tr. 15. 15; 

Berkshire Asso., North Egremont, Mrs. E. A. 
Hotchkiss 50; Mattie E. Ford 2:50; per Rev. 
J. V. Ambler 

Holden, ch. 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., 

Reading, Mrs. Julia P. Eaton 4; North Adams, 
coll. at Miss. Convention 67.11; "Fall River, coll. 
at do. 25.71; pulpit supply 25 ; 


RHODE ISLAND, $179.36. 


Providence, Cent. ch., Rev. J. C. Hartshorn, per 
Rey. 0. H. Carpenter 100; Cranston St.ch.,8.8., 
qr. payt. tow. sup. of Moung-see- dee, care Rev. 
at Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, Joseph Harris tr. 

75 

Newport, a friend 

Coll. per Rey. W. 8. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., 

Providence, coll. at Miss. Convention, 20.61; a 


friend 380 ; 
CONNECTICUT, $1,058.66. 
Stamford, ch., Z. B. Nichols tr., of wh. 75.16 is fr. 
., B. Ww. Lyon tr. 610.38 ; Norwich, a contrib- 
utor 50 
Conn. Bap. State Convention, W. Griswold tr. 
Hartford, South ch. 245.40; Washington St. ch. 
53.72; Willimantic, ch. 1455; Mansfield ob 
15.20; Brooklyn, ch. 5.02; Woodstock, ch. 7.25 
North Lyme, N. ‘Stark 2; 
Coll. per Rev. W. 8. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., 
Hartford, coll. at Miss. Convention 12° 61; New 
London, coll. at do. 8.53; Suffield, Ist ch. 34; 


NEW YORK, $1,336.03. 

Afton, Martin Post 50; New York, J. M. 3.32; 
Hamilton, Ist ch. 55; "Madison Universiry, Soc. 
for Inq., for Moung Kyaw, care Rev. J. R. Has- 
well, Maulmain, Burmah, J. C. Allen tr. 60; 
Maine, ch. 7.02; Gloversville, ch., Karen Sew. 
Soc. to be exnended in care Rev. D. A. W. Smith, 
Henthada, Burmah, 84.38; Saratoga Springs, 
Ss. W. Cushing 50; 

Pine Grove, 8. S., Miss Kate Lent tr. 5; Madison, 
ch., of wh. 18. 48 is fr. 8 8., to be expended in 
care Rev. M. Bronson, Nowgong, Assam, <4 
Smith tr. 51.58; Barnes’ Corners, Mrs. 
Greenley 1150; Mrs. Sarah Edwards 9 ; 

Coll. per Rev. J. ’B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., 


56 25 


Oneida Asso., Rome ch., in part 

Onondaga Asso., Camillus, ch , in part 

Cayuga Asso., Auburn, ch. 58.82; Frank W. Rich- 
with prev. donas. to cons. himself 

0 5 

Chemung River Asso., Athens, ch. 

Monroe Asso., Rochester, German ch. 

Black River Asso , sy —¥ ch., in part 

Coll. per Rev. @. Dodge, D 

Hudson River Cent. Newburgh, ch. 5; 
Tarrytown, ch. 35; Woodstock, ch. 13.30 ; all in 
part ; Rhinebeck, s. 8., for the "Spanish Miss. 40; 

Saratoga Asso. , Schuylerville, Almira E. Rogers 

Long Island A&so., Williamsburgh, 5th ch. 15; Ist 
ch., in part 100 ; Brookyln, East ch., in part 59; 
Flushing, F. H. Bullen, Ist qr. payt. tow. sup. 
nat. pr. 

So. N. ¥. ino New York, Stanton St. ch., in part 
50; Mrs. M Anderson 1’; East ch., in part 60.5 52; 
16th ch, 210; Central ch., in part 50.50; Plym- 
outh, ch. 100.54 ; 


NEW JERSEY, $440.59. 


Hackensack, John Ward, Jr., to be expended in 
care Mrs. i. 0. Stevens, Prome, Burmah, 

Somerville, ch., per Rev. 0. Dodge 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., 

Woodstown, ch. 15.50; Pittsgrove, ’ ch. 42.70; 
Greenwich, ch. 40.39; 

Coll. per Rev. Oo. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 
Ea. N. J. Asso., Hoboken, Ist ch., in part 47.65; 
West Hoboken, "ch. »in part 9.35; Plainfield, Ist 
ch., in part 200 ; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $2,606.31. 


Upland, Mrs. John P. Crozer 1,000; Sam’l A. Cro- 
zer 

Pottsville, 7 S. 8S. 15; Welch ch. 5; South Au- 
burn, Mrs. *Huldah Gregory 4; Bethany, H. 
Dyberry 2; Miss Charlotte White 25 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. § 

ch. 84.02; “Beth-Eden ch. 
187.60 S$ 2; Goshen, ch. 20.50; Upland, 
ch. 52. iat "West Chester, ch. 43 ; Great Valley, 
ch. 11; Milestown, ch. 25; Hatboro’, ch., of wh. 
13.32 is fr. 8. 3. 46; Cc. C. McNair, for sup. nat. 
pr. late under care ‘Mrs. L. H. Van Meter 30; 

Bradford Asso., Canton, ch. 3.50; Alba, ch. 2.25; 

Clarion Asso. , Pine Flatt, ch. 

Oil Creek Asso., Titusville, ch., of wh. 15 is fr. 8. S. 
for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. A. V. ‘Timpany, 
Ramapatam, India, 35; Pittsburg, Union ch. 4; 
Hyde Park, Jackson St. ch. 7. oo 

French Creek Asso., Georgetown, c 

Asso., Forest Lake, ch. Middletown, 
ch 

Wyoming Asso., Braintrim, ch. 8; Pittston, J. 
Embleton 

DELAWARE, $5.00. 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., 
Wilmington, H. Link 


VIRGINIA, $5.00 
Hampton, Rev. D. Cumming 


WEST VIRGINIA, $67.58. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 
Parkersburg, ch. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $100.00. 
Washington, E. St. ch., 8. S. 


KENTUCKY, $2.00. 
Lexington, Sarah L. Robinson 


OHIO, $160.69. 


Perry, ch., Ladies’ Soc. 4; Twinsburg, J. North 5; 
Braderickville, Thomas Gardner 2; Fredonia, ch. 
50; Wooster, ch., J. Nachtrieb tr. 23.09 ; 

Coll. per. Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 

Anglaize Asso., Lima, ch., Elia and Lelia Day 1 ea. 

Mad River Asso., Mill Creek, ch. 

Maumee Asso., Defiance, ch. 

Miami Asso , Cincinnati, 5th St. ch.; John Rychen, 
for sup. of Mau-tee, nat. pr. care Rev. A. Bun- 
ker, Toungoo, Burmah, 60; East Lebanon, ch., 
club ef five young ladies 35; ; 
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a Union Asso., Kings Creek, ch., Randolph 
Trits 


Zanesville Asso., Zanesville, Ist ch., 8 S., qr. sub. 
for sup. of Se-nai-tee and Sau, in Rev. A. Bun- 
ker’s sch., Toungoo, Burmah, 


INDIANA, $197.55. 


Evansville, 1st ch., 8. 8. 10; Madison, C. C. South- 
wick 5; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. 

Bethel Asso., Hitehcock’s Station, Eli il Batt 2; New 
Albany, Bank St. ch 12; 

Curry’s Prairie Asso. , Terre Haute, Ist ch. 

Indianapolis As:o., Franklin, 8. 8., tow. sup. of 
girl in Miss R. H. Adams’ sch., Henthada, Bur- 
mah, 10.10; Indianapolis, North ch. 72.60; ; 

Judson Asso., Sugar Creek, ch., James Hazlitz 


ILLINOIS, $295.04. 


Highland Park, Mrs. M. R. Hammond 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 

Bicomington’ Asso , Lincoln, ch. 3.50; Washburn, 
ch., Mrs. 8. J. Vaughan 5; 

Carrollton Asso., Greenfield, N. Dickerman 2.50; 
Virden, 8.8., ‘Mr. Utt’s class 1.35; Miss N. L. 
Proudfit’s infant class -75; tow. sup. of Parda- 
> care Miss L. Peabody, Ramapatam, India, 


Asso., Chicago, Stock Yards Miss Sch., 
Eldredge’s class, for stu. in Rev. R. 
Neighbor's rch., Nowgong, Assam, 5.74; Eigin, 
ch., 8.S., tow. ‘sup. of Garo > care Rev. I. 
Stoddard,  Gowalpara, Assam, 56 

Fox River "Asso., Big Rock, ch., ii. W. Maltby 5; 
Warrenville, ch. 16.20; 

Ottawa Asso., "Sublette, ch. , of wh. 1.30 is int. on 
Mrs. A. 8. Merrifield’s note, for Tel. Sem. 

Peoria Asso., Brimfield, ch. 19 70; Kickapoo, 8. 8. 
6.15; iy. Wyoming, ch. Rev. Thomas Reese and 
wife 

Quincy Asso. , Payson, 8. 8., tow. sup. of pupil in 
Mrs. A. K. ‘Scott's sch., Gowahati, Assam 

Rock island Asso., Cordova, ch., Bethel 8. S. 7.25; 
Rock Island, ch., Rev. A. Briggs 50; 

Rock River Asso., Stillman Valley, > 

South Dist. ‘Asso., Freeburg, ch., R. W. Lemon, 
tow. educating nat. pr., care Rev. R E. Neigh- 
bor, Nowgong, Assam, 

Springfield Asso., Stonington, ch. 


IOWA, $141.28. 
a Bayt Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 


t. Secs., 
patingten Asso., Burlington, lst ch., T. W. New- 
man, qr. payt. tow. sup. minis. stu. care Rev. 
J.E. Clough, Ongole, India, 
Cedar Valley Asso., Cedar Falls, 8. 8. 


Donations. 


[March, 1873. 


MINNESOTA, $5.00. 


pa Sen. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
st. 
Mion. Asso., Cambridge, Swede ch. 


WISCONSIN, $48.70. 


Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 

Dane Asso., Lodi, 8. 8. 

Dodge Asso., Rio, ch 

Lake Shore "ASso., Milwaukee, 2d ch., S. S8., tow. 
sup. of Geo. B. Davidson, ‘stu. care Rev. J. E. 
Clough, Ongole, India, 12 50; Racine, Ist ch., 
Mrs. W. T. Lewis, for Rev. R. B. Neighbor's sch., 
Nowgong, Assam, 5; 

Walworth Asso., Elkborn, D. R. Johnson 

Winneb»go Asso. , Neenah, on Christmas tree, ‘‘ For 
Jesus” 5; Oshkosh, 2d ch. 12; 


KANSAS, $22.00. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 

Kansas River Asso., Lawrence, I. S. Kallock 5; 
Ottawa, Ist ch. 10: 

Leavenworth and Wyandotte Asso., Leavenworth, 


ch. 7; 
MISSOURI, $37 22. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs , 

Macon Asso., ” Pevier, 2d ch. 11.60; Chillicothe, ch. 
5.55; col'd ch. 1.25; Pleasant Grove, ch. 2.35; 
St Josephs Asso., St. [st ch. 14 85; ‘2a 

col’d ch. 92 


. 


NEBRASKA, $12.50. 


8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
st 
Nebraska Asso. -» Nebraska City,S 8., tow. sup. of 
| stu. in Rev. J. E. Clough’s seh., Ongole, 
COLORADO, $5.00. 
Denver City, Rev. Charles Morton 


OREGON, $6.70. 
Forest Grove, Mrs. Persis Chandler 


SPAIN, $371 00. 
Madrid, sundry coll. per Prof. W. I. Knapp, 


ASSAM, $1,494.80. 


Sibsagor, sundry coll. per Rev. E. W. Clark 127.68; 
Nowgong, Capt. Phillips, per Rev. R. E. Neighbor, 
30; Gowahati, coll. per Rev. M. B. Comfort, 
82.18 ; fr. friends, per Mrs. A. K. Scott 32 45; 


Gowalpara, sundry coll. aw? Rev. I. J. Stoddard, 
of wh. 170.45 is fr. Col. J. C. Haughton; 145.45 
fr. Maj. M. B. Morton: 90.91 fr. Mrs. C. B. 
Lewis, Calcutta, and 22.73 fr. Capt. E. N. D., 
Latouche, 1,272.64 ; 1,494 80 


INDIA, $849.67. 
Ongole, Thomas Franklin, for work among the 


Cent. Iowa Asso., Wintersett, ch. 

Eng. River Asso., Sigourney, Mrs. Rebecca Basey, 
for sup. of Tel. Miss 

Oskaloosa Asso., Ottumwa, Mrs. H. B. C. Gunn 

So. West. Iowa’ Asso. = Avoca, C.M. Robins 10; 
Hamburg, ch. 10; North Star, ch. 9; 

Western Iowa Asso., Dennison, ch. 


sss S88 


Lansing, Swede ch. 


MICHIGAN, $3803.24. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 

Grand Rapids Asso., Alpine and eo Miss A 
Watkins 1; Rochford, Miss F. E . Stilwell’s 
box 2; 

Grand River Aseo., Smyrna, Dea. N. Douglass 

Hillsdale Asso., Hillsdale, * 8., avails Of berries 
picked and canned by ww Dunlavy 

Jackson Asso., Albion, 8.S., 12.59; Concord, ch. 
5.75; Danville, ch. 13.50; Mason, ch. ll; Napo- 
leon, ch. 28; Sandstone, ch. 13.05 ; 

Kalamazoo River Asso., Allegan, Mrs. McCarthy’s 
Bible class, tow. sup. "of pupil in Mrs. E. Jew- 
ett’s sch., Nellore, India, 7; Kalamazoo, Ist ch. 


97.45; 

Michigan Asso., Armada, ch. 7; Macomb, ch. G. 8. 
Hali 

Shiawassee Asso , Owasso, ch. 22.90; St. Johns, 


8 
St. Joseph's River Asso., Dowagiac, ch. 2 30; Hart- 
ford, ch. 4.40; Keeler, ch. 5.20; Niles, ch. 69.45; 


Jews in Germany 18.60; Sundry coll. per Miss 
ay and McLaurin 829.45 ; Nellore, do. per 
Rev. L. Jewett 501.62 ; 849 67 


CHINA, $1,778 71. 


Ningpo, H. J. and H. M.J., for the Chapel at 
Zaohying 1,638.71 ; Mrs. A. L Freeman, per Rev. 
H. Jenkins 149; 1,778 71 


LEGACIES. 
Palmer, Mass., Mrs. Hannah H. Lincoln, per 
Benj. F. Wilson of Framingham, Exr. 200 00 
New Brunswick, N.J., Peter P. Runyon, 
Elias Runyon Ex. per Rev. J. V. Ambler 500 00 
Neenah, Wis., Jobn W. Jaquith, per Mrs 
Mary Jaquith, Admx. 


$15,768 


Donations and epee from April 1, 1872, 
to January 1, 1873 

Donations and ‘Legacies from April 1, 1872, —- 
to February 1, 1873 $81,923 82 
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